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1 9 Getting the Story Straight 

1 As opponents of progressivism work to "stay on message," Americans 
have to work harder than ever to get the whole story. 
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to win a Super Bowl championship. He credits a supportive family that 
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As spring unfolds into summer, wars rage in Afghanistan and Iraq, a resurgent 
right-wing struggles to control the narrative of our national agenda, homeowners 
continue to reap the consequences of subprime lending while corporations beg for 
more bailouts, and video footage of police brutalities fan the flames of racial ten- 
sion. In the aftermath of last year's thundering calls for change, what, you might 
ask, has really changed? 

The short answer, perhaps, is no answer at all: change takes time. And it can't 
actually happen without coordination and cooperation from the same electorate 
that worked so hard for it in the first place. Amid our concerns with big-picture 
issues, ground-level realities also point to a disturbing lack of movement. As trou- 
bling as many of us find the military quagmire from which the 
Obama administration must free us, consider the difficulties of 
those who face its consequences firsthand. More than two years 
after The Washington Post exposed the multiple traumas experi- 
enced by returning combat veterans, the road to rehabilitation 
remains rocky for many of our soldiers. In "The Battle at 
Home," George E. Curry delivers a detailed story of one veter- 
an's post-combat struggles. 

Our challenging political terrain aside, recent months have 
still provided opportunities to reflect and celebrate. "Faces of 
Change," Chris Gunn's uplifting photo essay, casts inaugural 
events in a triumphant light. The America 1 AM touring exhibit, featured in our 
"Crisis Forum" section, adds another chapter to our story of progress. The road to 
greatness can be reached via a variety of methods. For Mike Tomlin, the youngest 
coach ever to win a Super Bowl championship, the path was illuminated by a 
thoughtful family that instilled in him the values and morals he needed. Jarrett 
Bell's thoughtful profile of the Pittsburgh Steelers coach shares his insights. 

The NAACP's rich past promises an equally successful future. Our "NAACP 
Today" section sheds light on both. In "Bearing the Torch," Sondra Kathryn 
Wilson's conversations with descendants of NAACP legends demonstrates the 
organization's powerful legacy; in his White Paper, President and CEO Benjamin 
Todd Jealous charts an inspiring plan for the years ahead. Elsewhere in our pages, 
historian Lonnie G. Bunch III pays tribute to John Hope Franklin, one of the great- 
est scholars this nation has ever produced. In his fearless probing of America's 
past, Franklin was a worthy descendant of W.E.B. Du Bois. In works such as his 
classic From Slavery to Freedom, Franklin proved the unchanging truth of Du Bois' 
contention, "There is in this world no such force as the force of a person deter- 
mined to rise. The human soul cannot be permanently chained." 

Jabari Asim 
Editor in Chief 
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Legacy of Emmett Till 

Of course [Roy] Bryant and [J.W.] 
Milam thought no one was watching 
("Turning Point," Winter 2009). They 
were still living in a time when 
Blacks were oppressed, exploited 
and lynched with impunity; a time 
when America, with the oceans to 
hide behind, could easily conceal its 
racial barbarities. 

[Emmett] Till was murdered with 
all humanity watching. Like the shot 
fired by those farmers on Concord 
Bridge, the one that killed him 
echoed around the world. It, too, 
started a revolution. 

William Atwater 
Providence, R.I. 

The Value of Education 

What is the one thing that is pre- 
venting most African American peo- 
ple from being successful? I believe 
it is education. Why doesn't Crisis 
have an education department? 
Education needs to be the number 
one priority of the African American 
community. We used education to 
develop the current African 
American middle class and now we 
are acting like we forgot how to suc- 
ceed. "Education will create your 
future," my 102-year-old grand- 
mother often says. She was an ele- 
mentary school teacher for more 
than 50 years. After slavery, we 
worked together to educate the 
masses. We can do it again. We need 
a magazine like yours to help us 
take the first step. 

Lisa Murdock 
Germantown, Md. 



Future Role Models 

After reading the fall issue of Hie 
Crisis magazine, I was enlightened 
by two determined African 
American women, LaShunda 
Rundles ("First Black Woman to 
Win Speech Competition," UpFront, 
Fall 2008) and Lindsay Ross 
("People to Watch," Fall 2008). They 
have shown extraordinary determi- 
nation. Their striving for excellence 
and change has truly influenced me 



in many ways. I share some of the 
same goals, values and visions. 

Joni Powell 
Tiberian Baptist Church 
Jamaica, N.Y. 

I admire Alysa Stanton for her 
accomplishment ("People to Watch," 
Fall 2008). Who would have thought 
an African American woman could 
have become a rabbi? Women are 
not expected to succeed in certain 
areas. However, Alysa Stanton did 
succeed. Because of her example, I 
will not succumb to unwise deci- 
sions based on stereotypical notions. 
Falling for society's idea of beauty 
and success will not be one of my 
regrets. 

Melissa McBride 
Tiberian Baptist Church 
Jamaica, N.Y. 

I am 9 years old and a fourth 
grader at Dutch Broadway School. 1 
have similar dreams like Polite 
Stewart Jr. ("People to Watch," Fall 
2008). We both want to help in dif- 
ferent ways. Polite Stewart Jr. wants 
to ease people's pain and suffering 
and save lives. My childhood dream 
is to be a lawyer. I would help [peo- 
ple] ease their suffering by making 
sure justice is served. My biggest 
motivation is seeing justice among 
my people. My biggest fear is seeing 
injustice that I cannot help. I wish to 
travel around the world, especially 
to Africa and poor countries. One 
day I hope to be the greatest lawyer 
ever. 

Aaron Powell 
Tiberian Baptist Church 
Jamaica, N.Y. 



Letters to the editor may he sent to 
The Crisis, 7600 Georgia Avenue, 
NW, Suite 405, Washington, D.C. 
20012 or 

thecrisiseditorial@naacpnet.org. 

Please include your name, address and 
daytime telephone number in all corre- 
spondence. Letters may be edited for 
length and clarity . 
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Thousands line up for the Greater Cleveland National Job Fair held this spring. Cleveland has one of the highest unemployment rates. 
[ EMPLOYMENT] 

The Recession Life 

The African American community makes changes during the economic downturn 



These days, every penny counts. But 
the wrath of this economic downturn 
has hit the African American commu- 
nity particularly hard. 

"We're all in a very vulnerable posi- 
tion," says Glinda Bridgforth, author of 
Girl, Get Your Money Straight! "You 
have to move your ego out of the way 
and do what's necessary to survive." 

The author urges African Americans 
to minimize debt, create an emergency 
fund, maintain good credit and pay 



bills on time. She encourages people 
to create multiple streams of income 
and focus on needs, not wants. 

Tony Peebles, a former bank vice 
president at Fifth Third Bank, in 
Richmond Heights, Ohio, is heeding 
this advice. In December, Peebles 
resigned from his job where he had 
worked for nearly two decades. 
Today, he is training to become an 
insurance agent and hopes to open his 
own agency in 2010. 



Peebles and his wife, Tracy, who 
practices law part time, have cut back 
drastically on their expenditures to 
make his entrepreneurial dream come 
true. Before Peebles resigned, the cou- 
ple paid off their credit cards, consoli- 
dated their cell phone plans and cut 
back on their cable plan. They also no 
longer take frequent vacations. 

"It's all about delaying gratifica- 
tion," says Peebles, who has three 
young daughters. "We don't have any 
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control over the economy. 
The only thing we can 
control is our expenses." 

In Cleveland, where the 
unemployment rate has 
been the highest in 15 
years, Pierre Berts is feeling 
the effects of the economic 
downturn. Recently laid 
off from his job as a work- 
force development profes- 
sional, these days Berts 
rarely eats out and has cut 
back on his bimonthly hair- 
cut. He's made a commit- 
ment to change his spend- 
ing habits permanently. 

"I'm looking at my sit- 
uation with an optimistic 
point of view," says Berts. 
"You just can't panic." 

Robert Bennett isn't 
panicking. In fact, he's 
been anticipating a down- 
turn in the U.S. economy 
since 2000. The website 
designer from Tampa, 
Fla., was prepared when 
he was laid off last 
September from Verizon. 

He used his severance 
to pay off credit cards and 
put the rest into a savings 
account. Today, he moni- 
tors his spending and 
everyday expenses. He 
and his wife, Sharon, a 
school social worker, 
rarely go out, choosing to 
entertain at home. 

"I really like working 
for myself, so I have to be 
pragmatic," says Bennett, 
who has an online radio 
show. "The only bills we 
have are my car note and 
our mortgage." 

Baltimore-based wealth 
coach and radio talk show 
host Deborah Owens says 
times like these help peo- 
ple prioritize. 

"We learn to live within 
and below our means," 
says Owens, the author of 
Nickel and Dime Your Way 
to Wealth. "I hope to see us 
continuing these habits as 
the economy improves, 
because it's time for us, as 
a community, to start 
investing in our futures." 

— Siobhan Leftwich 
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Living a Life of Service 

College student Chevonne James has ideas to help the homeless 



Call her the underdog 
superhero. Chevonne James, 
a 22-year-old Bowie State 
University junior, recently 
received accolades and a 
$10,000 award for her "Pick 
A Meal" program, which 
provides meals for the 
homeless. The award was 
presented by TAG Records, 
along with the National 
Association for Equal 
Opportunity in Higher 
Education and the Hip Hop 
Summit Action Network, as 
part of TAG's Make History 
National Grants Program. 

"Every day, I drove past 
a homeless veteran with a 
sign on New York Avenue in 
Washington, D.C., and I 
wondered what I could do 
to help him," said James, 
who is from the Bronx, N.Y. 
"I didn't have a facil- 
ity to feed people, 
but I wondered: What 
if I could bring the 
meal to them?" 

That's when James, 
who is majoring in 
pedology (study of chil- 
dren's behavior), came 
up with the "Pick A Meal" 
concept. Participants will 
receive cards with a 
denomination of money 
that will enable them to eat 
at participating restaurants. 
The cards will be refillable 
bi-weekly. 

The "Pick A Meal" pro- 
gram will operate under 
James' nonprofit, Purpose 
Bound Inc. The organization 
provides mentorship, com- 



munity health awareness 
and economic support to 
individuals and groups. 
Purpose Bound helped a 
group of students travel to 
New Orleans to help rebuild 
baseball fields after the dev- 
astation caused by 
Hurricane Katrina. 

James knows a little 
something about struggle. In 
2007, before she transferred 
to Bowie 




she was a student at Temple 
University in Philadelphia. 
She shared an apartment in a 
rough neighborhood with 
three other people. Money 
was tight. 

"It really was a trying 
time in Philly," said James, 
who was recently crowned 
Miss Bowie State. "I could- 
n't always eat. I turned to 
my faith to cope." 

After sharing her dream 
of owning a nonprofit to 
uplift young Black women, 
James' college adviser, 
Roberts Foster, encouraged 
her to apply for the TAG 
grant. 

"Chevonne is the kind 
of student and woman that 
you want your daughters 
to be like, be mentored [bv] 
and be around for growth 
and development," said 
Foster. "Her passion for 
helping her community... is 
refreshing." 

James hopes to have a 
career in philanthropy. 



"Every day, I drove 
past a homeless veter- 
an and wondered what I 
could do to help him." 



"It pays big time to be in 
service to others," said 
James, who wants to partner 
with organizations that serve 
homeless and disadvantaged 
populations. "There's a 
blessing that comes from 
giving of yourself." 

— Tracey Bennett 



The percent of eligible 
Black women who 
voted in the last elec- 
tion, the highest partic- 
ipation rate of any 
racial, ethnic or gender 
group. 



SOURCE PEW RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
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[Q&A] A. Barry Rand 

An agent of change returns to the nation's capital > Interview by Betsy M. Adeboyejo 



A. Barry Rand is the first African American to lead the 
AARP, a more than 40 million-member advocacy organiza- 
tion dedicated to people ages 50 and over. Calling himself a 
"son of the '60s," Rand, 64, sees his new assignment as 
unfinished civil rights work. A native of Washington, D.C., 
Rand received his B.A. in marketing from American 
University and an MBA from Stanford University, where 
he was a Sloan Executive Fellow. He says the issues fac- 
ing America when he was 
growing up mirror the 
issues facing America 
today — it all boils down 
to inclusion. A leader of 
corporate social change 
for three decades, Rand 
says he's not only fighting 
for those Americans who 
are 50-plus, he's also 
advocating for all 
Americans. His inspiration 
stems from the hard work 
of his grandparents and 
parents who encouraged 
him to participate in 
changing the landscape of 
America. Rand champi- 
oned social change at 
Xerox Corp., and Avis 
Group Holdings, Inc. He 
started as a sales repre- 
sentative at Xerox in 1968 
and rose to several senior 
positions, including execu- 
tive vice president of 
world wide operations, 
overseeing a multibillion- 
dollar business and more 
than 70,000 employees. 
In 1999, Rand became 
the chairman and chief 
executive officer of Avis 
Group Holdings. Currently, 
he serves as chairman of 
the board of trustees at 
Howard University. 

Rand took some time before he started his new role as 
AARP CEO to talk with The Crisis. 

Why did you want to lead this organization? 

Health care and the need for health reform and financial 
security are prerequisites to the American dream. What we 
see now and what I have been seeing is the question about 
whether or not the changes will be made by an alliance of 
all Americans that will reconfirm what the American dream 
is or redefine the dream. So I made the choice that at this 
stage in my career, I would contribute to social change on 
today's issue, which quite frankly, as we go from the '60s to 



today, it is the same thing — it's the American dream; how 
do we get more people participating in it? 

How do you plan to diversify AARP's workforce 
and your membership? 

One of the aspects of social change is it has to be a team 
sport. Part of my plan is to team up with organizations like 
yours. I will be looking at various ideas that can help us 

diversify. AARP is repre- 
senting issues that dis- 
proportionately affect 
people of color. The 
^^^H question we have is: Are 
we adequately putting the 
message out in terms of 
what's at stake for fami- 
lies of people of color? 

What do you see as 
the primary issue 
facing aging African 
Americans? 

Our death rates are 
higher. Health care has 
to be fixed. If we are 
able to reduce health 
care cost as we should, 
we're hoping that those 
people who are in finan- 
cial need will get some 
benefit in terms of hav- 
ing health care at a cost 
that is affordable. You 
put those two things 
together. These are the 
fundamentals. It's diffi- 
cult to talk about the 
American dream if you're 
not healthy and can't 
afford to live it. 

What is the most 
difficult obstacle 
you've had to over- 
come? 

When you're a son of the '60s, all of the obstacles seem 
like they were day-to-day circumstances. I used to always 
say that we could sit and complain about the hurdles that 
we have or you can become a better hurdler. 

What has been the message of your life? 

If you've been lucky enough to be successful in whatever 
chosen field you're in, you're obligated to help someone 
else. Very simple message. People who don't feel it's 
important to reach back or reach across and hold hands 
so somebody else can move forward, I would say some- 
thing is missing in your life experience. ■ 




A. Barry Rand 
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The Wines That Bind 

Heritage Link Brands distributes wines from African vintners 




Selena and Khary Cuffe distribute wines from African vintners with their Heritage Link Brands company. 



After tasting wines made 
by Black vintners during a 
trip to South Africa's 
Soweto Wine Festival, 
Selena Cuffe was convinced 
that she had to share it 
with others back home in 
the U.S. 

So in an effort to bring 
much needed exposure to 
some of the world's best 
wines, Cuffe and her hus- 
band, Khary, founded 
Heritage Link Brands in 
October 2005, and officially 
launched in February 2007 
as a wine importer and dis- 
tributor. 

"There is such a rich his- 
tory behind the wines on 
the African continent. 
Many people don't realize 
that South Africa has been 
making award-winning 
wines since the 1600s," 
says Cuffe, president and 
CEO of Heritage Link 
Brands. "My goal is to see 
these wines become house- 
hold names." 

Heritage Link Brands is 
distributed in 41 states. In 
fact, its wines were served 
at numerous events during 



the historic inauguration of 
President Barack Obama. 

The brand has a variety 
of wines. There's the 
Continent Collection, wines 
produced by indigenous 
Africans. There's also the 
Diaspora Collection, which 
incorporates wines pro- 
duced by those of African 
descent worldwide. Two of 
those brands are Divas 
Uncorked and Passages. 

Divas Uncorked, a group 
of 10 women dedicated to 
educating others about 
wine, created an award- 
winning Chardonnay. 

Passages, produced by 
husband-and-wife team 
Ronald T. Gault and journal- 
ist Charlayne Hunter-Gault, 
includes a Chardonnay and 
Bordeaux-style reds. 

"Our experience in 
South Africa over the last 
13 years has enriched us in 
so many ways, and we are 
pleased to include the 
country's wonderful wines 
in the list of the many 
things we want to share 
with friends," Ronald Gault 
said in a statement. 



Though there are many 
who have yet to be intro- 
duced to wines by African 
vintners, it is evident that 
their popularity is growing. 
Heritage Link wines sell for 
under $20, which makes 
them even more appealing. 

"What stands out about 
these wines is the quality of 
the wines and their afford- 
able price," says distributor 
Hal Tolleson, general man- 
ager of Johnson Brothers 
Wine of Alabama. 

Cuffe hopes the wine 
company will serve as a 
"link" to African heritage 
and an impact on the 
African community. 

"For many of our pro- 
ducers, we represent 70 to 
80 percent of their busi- 
ness," Cuffe says. "My 
hope is to ultimately help 
the producers create wealth 
for themselves, their chil- 
dren and their children's 
children. ..as well as my two 
sons. At the end of the day, 
I want to feel like I've done 
something to take our peo- 
ple forward." 

— Chianti Cleggett 
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> More than half (51 
percent) of African 
Americans do not pay all of 

their bills on time compared 
with 26 percent of the 
general population, 

according to a survey con- 
ducted by Harris Interactive 
for the National Foundation 
for Credit Counseling. The 
2009 Consumer Financial 
Literacy Survey was conduct- 
ed by telephone among 1,000 
adults age 18 and over. 
The survey found: 

> Thirty-two percent of 
adults (72 million people) 
have no savings. Nearly half 
(48 percent) of Generation 
Y adults have no savings. 
Sixty-four percent of 
adults (144 million people) 
have not ordered their credit 
report in a year and 37 per- 
cent admit that they do not 
know their credit score. More 
than 70 percent of 
Hispanic Americans have 
not ordered their credit 
report. 

> Thirty-three percent of 
adults (74 million peo- 
ple) do not put part of their 
income into a retirement 
plan. 

> Seventy-two percent of 

adults don't have long-term 
care insurance. More than 
24 million people aged 
65 and older (65 per- 
cent) don't have long-term 
care insurance. 
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[ ECONOMICS] 

Supporting Their Community 

The Andersons have vowed to only buy from Black-owned businesses 

Finding a grocery store, dry cleaner or 
even a place to dine out in your local com- 
munity is likely easy to come by. But try 
finding a Black-owned one and your 
options may begin to dwindle, even in 
Chicago, the third-largest city in the coun- 
try, with a 37 percent Black population. 

Aware of the challenges, John and 
Maggie Anderson, who live in the Chicago 
suburb of Oak 



Park, 111. with their 
two young daugh- 
ters, have pledged 
to patronize only 
Black-owned busi- 
nesses for an entire 
year. It is part of 
an academic exer- 
cise with 
Northwestern 
University to spot- 
light and find a 
solution to some 
of the ills that 
plague the Black 
community, one of 
which they say is 
the lack of wealth 
creation and own- 
ership. 

John says he 
and his wife start- 
ed thinking about 
launching the 
Empowerment 
Experiment as 
early as four years 
ago. But like many 
Americans, the Andersons 
were inspired to act by the 
new president. 

"Obama has challenged 
us as a community to do better and to take 
ownership of some of our problems," says 
John, who, while a Harvard undergrad, 
played basketball with then-Harvard Lav/ 
student Barack Obama. 

Maggie, who had "Professor" Obama 
years later as a University of Chicago law 
student, agrees that the time to act is now. 

"We (the Black community) have the 
highest incarceration rates, the highest 
illiteracy rates, the highest drop-out rates," 
says Maggie. "I believe we have all of 
these problems because we haven't done 
anything to fight for our economic growth 
in America." 

The experiment was launched on Jan. 1. 




"We haven't done 
anything to fight for 
our economic growth." 



The Andersons moved their checking and 
savings accounts to a Black-owned bank 
and drive 18 miles to the nearest Black- 
owned grocery store. Initially, they had 
difficulty finding a Black-owned general 
merchandise store, a "Wal-Mart alterna- 
tive." There is one, they found, in all of 
Chicago. 

Harry C. Alford Jr., president and CEO 
of the National Black 
Chamber of 
Commerce, believes 
that what the 
Andersons are doing 
is a "marvelous 
idea." 

"As Booker T. 
Washington said at 
the turn of the 20th 
century, if African 
Americans would 
start to own busi- 
nesses, develop busi- 
ness skills and just 
do business with 
each other, not only 
would they survive 
living in America, 
but they would pros- 
per," Alford says. 
"My hat is off to this 
couple." 

Ultimately, the 
Andersons plan to 
write a book that 
will highlight the 
results of the study 
and chronicle their family's 
yearlong journey. The 
amount of money the couple 
has spent at Black businesses 
is updated on the 
Empowerment Experiment's Web site, 
www.eefortomorrow.com. They will add 
another ticker to track the amount of 
money spent by supporters. 

The Andersons plan to continue to 
patronize Black retailers after the experi- 
ment officially ends. They hope to inspire 
trust and a belief in Black talent and Black 
businesses. 

"Yes, I will walk around the corner to 
my local drugstore again if I need to get 
diapers or medicine, but in terms of the 
grander part of the overall experience, 1 
think our lives will forever be changed by 
this exercise," says John. 

— Hilary Hurd Anyaso 



John and 
Maggie 
Anderson 




Words 



"People can't go to the White 
House for an oil change." 

— A Chrysler dealer whose busi- 
ness was recently closed 

"How can I help somebody 
else move to higher ground? 
That is success. That's it. 
That's why we're all alive." 

— Media mogul Oprah Winfrey, 
commencement speaker at Duke 
University 

"We must all move toward 
that day when difference 
doesn't make any more differ- 
ence." 

— Johnnetta Cole, director of the 
Smithsonian Institution's National 
Museum of African Art 

"This is like genocide in our 
own backyard." 

— 17-year-old Chicago youth on 
his city's violence epidemic 

"Michael Steele is in the 
house tonight, or as he would 
say, in the 'heezy.' What's 



,?" 



up 

— President Barack Obama dur- 
ing the White House 
Correspondents' Dinner 
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[ HEALTH] 

Growing Power 

Organization teaches inner-city residents about growing healthy food 



FOR THE 
RECORD 



You could say Will Allen is 
into food, but not just any 
food. As the founder of the 
Milwaukee-based non-profit 
organization Growing 
Power Inc., Allen educates 
inner-city residents — most- 
ly African Americans — 
about the essentials of farm- 
ing, gardening and growing 
healthy food. 

"Food is such a powerful 
thing that we take for grant- 



grow and market produce. 

"When he first bought 
the greenhouse, I thought 
he was crazy," said Karen 
Parker, Growing Power co- 
director. "I didn't under- 
stand what he was doing." 

Growing Power has 36 
full-time employees and 
hundreds of volunteers. 
The hub of all this activity 
is a community food center 
in central Milwaukee, a 




Will Allen, founder of Growing Power Inc., works in his Milwaukee- 
based greenhouse that houses various plants and vegetables. 



ed," said Allen. "People 
should have access to fresh, 
healthy food within a mile of 
where they live." 

It was 15 years ago when 
Allen bought a dilapidated 
greenhouse in Milwaukee. 
After he helped a youth 
group grow its own minia- 
ture garden, he started 
receiving similar requests 
from other groups. Today he 
gets hundreds of requests a 
day from small, local non- 
profits across the country 
seeking advice on every- 
thing from how to revitalize 
patchy inner-city neighbor- 
hoods to the best way to 



"When he first bought 
the greenhouse, I 
didn't understand 
what he was doing." 

two-acre farm that, accord- 
ing to Allen, is the last 
operating greenhouse in 
the city. On site, there are 
more than 25,000 plants 
and vegetables, thousands 
of fish, and livestock 
including everything from 
chickens, turkeys and 
ducks to goats and rabbits. 
The organization has local 
and national outreach pro- 



grams for farmers and com- 
munities and acts as an agri- 
cultural policy advocate. 

Barry Colley contacted 
Allen to help him with 
Seven Harvest Inc., a fledg- 
ling non-profit in rural 
Forrest City, Ark. Allen has 
provided technical support, 
advised Colley on training 
and marketing and helped 
him network with other 
farmers and organizations. 

"He's helping me 
to realize you can use 
every inch of your 
greenhouse (to make 
money)," said Colley. 

Allen, who was 
awarded a $500,000 
Mac Arthur "genius" 
grant — given to 
those whose creativi- 
ty has future prom- 
ise — believes 
changing the coun- 
try's food ecosystem 
will improve peo- 
ple's lives incremen- 
tally. 

It certainly 
improved Sophie 
Brown's life. When 
Brown was a child, 
her mother cooked 
three things: fried 
chicken, macaroni 
and cheese, and 
spaghetti. At 13, 
Brown worked a summer 
job at Growing Power. That 
experience changed her 
ideas about food. 

Brown, now a junior at 
the University of 
Wisconsin-Parkside, says 
Allen helped her under- 
stand the complexities of 
food and nutrition. 

"I never thought in my 
wildest dreams that I 
would eat sprouts, and 
now I love sprouts," says 
Brown, 22. "You don't real- 
ize how good and healthy 
food can be. It doesn't all 
taste like cardboard." 

— Andrew Guy Jr. 




Former professional basketball 
player and jazz musician 
Wayman Tisdale, 44, died of 
cancer in Tulsa, Okla. 

Phoebe Haddon has made 
history as the first African 
American dean of the University 
of Maryland School of Law. 

Former Morehouse College 
president, Walter Massey, 

has been named the new chair- 
man of Bank of America Corp. 

Autumn Adkins is the first 
African American and first wo- 
man to head Girard College, a 
boarding school in Philadelphia. 




In the nation's capital, a portrait 
of Shirley Chisholm was 

unveiled marking the 40th 
anniversary of the first Black 
woman elected to Congress. 
Sojourner Truth became the first 
Black woman to be honored 
with a bust at the Capitol. 



Johnnetta Cole, former pres- 
ident of the only two institutions 
of higher learning for African 
American women — Bennett 
College and Spelman College 
— is the new director of the 
Smithsonian Institution's 
National Museum of African Art. 
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[Appreciation] John Hope Franklin (1915-2009) 

Looking Back to View Tomorrow 



We will all miss John Hope 

Franklin because he taught 
us to remember. To remem- 
ber that a history that is 
incomplete is no history at 
all; to remember the rich- 
ness, complexity and impor- 
tance of the history of Black 
America. And to remember 
that only by confronting our 
nation's tortured racial past 
can America truly find recon- 
ciliation, healing and under- 
standing. 

As a historian, I will 
remember John Hope 
Franklin as the most gifted 
and most important chroni- 
cler of American history of 
the last half century. His 
work — from his pioneering 
textbook From Slavery to 
Freedom to his candid auto- 
biography Mirror to America 
— was a clarion call that 
changed the way historians 
think and do their work. 
Thanks in no small measure 
to John Hope Franklin, the 
study of African American 
history as the central nexus 
in understanding America is 
one of the most vibrant and 
essential fields of study in 
academia. And due to his 
scholarship and training of 
generations of graduate stu- 
dents, the history of Black 
America is more accessible 
and influential for a broader 

audience. Yet, despite his stature in the field, John Hope 
Franklin always had time for those less famous. I remem- 
ber as a graduate student in 1976 timidly approaching Dr. 
Franklin at a convention. I expected simply to greet him and 
move on. He stunned me by spending an hour talking 
about my research and my interest in history. I have never 
forgotten that kindness and generosity that was the hall- 
mark of John Hope Franklin. 

For the last four years of his life, I was fortunate to 
work with John Hope Franklin in the development of the 
Smithsonian's newest museum, the National Museum of 
African American History and Culture. When the museum 
needed someone to lead its panel of gifted scholars 
tasked with creating its historical content and intellectual 
agenda, the only choice was John Hope Franklin. What a 
gift it was to be in these meetings with him, where his 




genius flowed like a river. All the scholars in the room 
were inspired by his knowledge, his commitment to use 
this museum — opening in 2015 on a five-acre site adja- 
cent to the Washington Monument — to introduce mil- 
lions to the power and importance of the African 
American past, and by his passionate admonition to be 
the best. What was most impressive was his ability to 
outwork scholars, some nearly 40 years his junior, even 
as his health declined. 

John Hope Franklin was a gentle man with a will of 
iron who simply demanded excellence and equality from 
his students, his colleagues and his nation. We were all 
made better by John Hope Franklin. 



Lonnie G. Bunch ill is the director of the National Museum 
of African American History and Culture. 
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[ ISSUES&VIEWS] 



Getting the Story Straight 




In an age of constant spin and inconvenient 
truths, concerned citizens mustn't believe 
everything they hear — or read 



BY JABARI ASIM 



" T -y NTIL THE LIONS HAVE THEIR HISTORIANS," the saying goes, 
1 I "tales of the hunt shall always glorify the hunter." During most of 
Sj I I the centuries-long struggle of African Americans on this rich and 

^^^^ fruitful soil, our role in the "hunt" has been clearly defined. Equally 
evident has been the determination of the "hunters" to tell the story in their 
1 own terms. Consider, for example, this passage from W.E. Woodward's 1928 



biography of Ulysses S. Grant: "The 
American Negroes are the only peo- 
ple in the history of the world, so far 
as I know, that ever became free with- 
out any effort of their own. . . . They 
had not started the war nor ended it. 
They twanged banjos around the rail- 
road stations, sang melodious spiritu- 
als and believed that some Yankee 
would soon come along and give 
each of them forty acres and a mule." 

In 1962, White journalist James J. 
Kilpatrick dismissed the entire histo- 
ry of Black activism and accomplish- 
ment in a single, hallucinatory rant. 
Other minorities "have carved out 
their own destiny," he wrote. "They 
have demonstrated those qualities of 
leadership and resourcefulness and 
disciplined ambition that in the end 
cannot ever be denied. But the 
Negro race, as a race, has done none 
of this." 

Revisions of this sort reflect an 
unwholesome desire to erase the 
actual record of African American 
existence — especially its virtues 
and triumphs — and replace it with 
a toxic and false story of failure and 
corruption. According to the great 
Black novelist Richard Wright, the 
conflicting descriptions between 
Black and White observers were part 
of a long battle over the nature of 
reality. If not for the heroic contribu- 
tions of W.E.B. Du Bois, Ida B. Wells, 
John Hope Franklin and a long line 
of brave, original thinkers, the lion- 
slayers behind the myth of Black 
inferiority would have prevailed 
long ago. 

Today, the racial landscape, 
while not wholly transformed, has 
shifted in profound and significant 
ways, the consequences of which 
we are still figuring out. It is not 
always obvious who the hunters 
are, and their motives, while not 
solely racial, remain rooted in a lust 
for absolute power. 

The nature of storytelling also 
has changed. Access to information, 
by way of government memos, 
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recorded testimony, Internet-related 
technology and other forms, almost 
makes it possible to write history as 
it unfolds in real time. As a result, 
the story of our times becomes a 
principal site of battle even as events 
take place and are endlessly debat- 
ed, renamed and rehashed on blogs, 
talk-radio, cable shouting contests 
and "fair and balanced" newscasts. 

In such a setting, a married, 
Harvard-trained professional can be 
labeled a "baby mama." In such a 
setting, a photograph of the presi- 
dent's children can accompany an 
unrelated Washington Times online 
posting of a story about murdered 
Chicago schoolchildren. (In a 
response right out of Terminator 
Salvation, a Times editor blamed the 
misplacement on wayward technol- 
ogy. "The theme engine, through 
automation, grabbed a photo it 
thought was relevant and attached it 
to the story.") In such a setting, a 
George Will column can casually 
assert that the Obama administra- 
tion's policy initiatives have 
acquired "a tincture of lawlessness." 
Not of the Nixonian variety, Will 
assures us in another display of 
aggressive revisionism, but of the 
kind of Kennedy-era abuse of power 
"that perhaps gave Nixon ideas." So 
now we have the story straight: The 
rampant crookedness of the 
Watergate scandal was inspired not 
by the criminal delusions of a 
Republican president who consid- 
ered himself above the law, but by 
the Democratic president to whom 
Barack Obama is often compared. 

Those of us still celebrating the 
seminal achievement of Nov. 4 can 
no longer take it for granted that 
history belongs to the victors. Not 
these days, if the sore losers have 
anything to do with it. The principal 
sore loser of late has been Dick 
Cheney, the disgraced and discredit- 
ed former vice president. 

Incensed by the Obama adminis- 
tration's release of incriminating tor- 
ture memos (that actually revealed 
little new information) and con- 
cerned with how history records his 
bumblings, he is desperate to create 
a counter-narrative, one in which 
court jesters become heroes. Heroes, 
in dramatic contrast, are trans- 
formed into cowards whose patrio- 
tism demands rigorous questioning. 
In May, Cheney appeared on CBS 



TV's Face (fte Nation and suggested 
that the Republicans, mired in the 
throes of an identity crisis, would do 
better to look to Rush Limbaugh's 
example than the expansive modera- 
tion advocated by Colin Powell. "If 
I had to choose in terms of being a 
Republican, I'd go with Rush 
Limbaugh," Cheney said. "My take 
on it was Colin had already left the 
party. I didn't know he was still a 
Republican." 

As with his attitude toward the 
war in Iraq, Cheney remains dismis- 
sive of the casualties (more Republi- 
can defections, for example) that 
may ensue from his face-saving 
defense of his misadventures in 
office. While he is more visible than 
he was during his tenure as the 
nation's second-in-command, his 
mind apparently remains at an 
undisclosed location. 

Cheney's frantic groping for cred- 
ibility amounts to too little too late. 
His after-the-facts justifications 
recall the notorious "Downing Street 
memo" published four years ago by 



Tlic Sunday Times of London. In that 
document, a British foreign policy 
aide informed Prime Minister Tony 
Blair's foreign policy adviser that 
Bush's war against Iraq had been 
anticipated to such an extent that 
"the intelligence and facts were being 
fixed around the policy." By now, 
countless deaths later*, the memo 
seems a charitable assessment at best: 
With the Iraq campaign's multiple 
failings exposed, there's no evidence 
that either intelligence or facts had 
much impact on the Bush administra- 
tion's planning or execution. 

The aggressive storytelling by 
Cheney and other Bush apologists not 
only threatens the solvency of the 
Republican Parry, but also suggests 
that it is politically expedient and 
morally acceptable to throw the 
Obama administration off its bearings 
by making it the scapegoat for the sins 
of its predecessor. In this regard, 
Cheney and Limbaugh are indeed kin- 
dred spirits. Whereas Limbaugh has 
openly expressed a desire to see the 
president fail, Powell has argued that 
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such crude fantasizing "diminishes 
the party and intrudes or inserts into 
our public life a kind of nastiness that 
we would be better to do without." 

The celluloid relish with which 
Cheney and company have set out 
to retell the story in their own cine- 
matic terms brings to mind Gil 
Scott-Heron's 1981 classic song, "B 
Movie." Lamenting the rise of 
Reaganism, Scott-Heron warned us 
that fiction and reality had begun to 
dangerously overlap. It was hard to 
tell the difference because "Jobs are 
down, money is scarce and common 
sense is at an all-time low with 
heavy trading," conditions made 
worse by conniving politicians such 
as Caspar Weinberger, Alexander 
Haig and George H.W. Bush. In this 
new age of possibility, the cast of 
characters has changed. But the 
long-running script contains no 
shortage of twists and deceptions 
(here Powell, with his aluminum 
tubes, is as culpable as his former 
cohorts). And the plot, distressingly, 
is as predictable as it ever was. 

While George W. Bush, the for- 
mer leading player in his adminis- 
tration's manufactured tale of a 
brisk "shock and awe" campaign 
topped off by an epic uncovering of 
weapons of mass destruction, has 



wisely retreated to the wings, his 
understudy has boldly moved 
toward center stage. As if he hadn't 
already provided enough evidence 
of his distance from reality, Cheney 
generously offered his audience a 



The cast of 
characters has 
changed, but 
the long-running 
script contains no 
shortage of twists 
and deceptions. 

sneak preview of horror films he 
hoped to see produced in the future. 
In May, he told Fox News that W's 
brother was also well-suited to lead 
the country. "I like Jeb," Cheney said 
"I think he's a good man. I'd like to 
see him continue to stay involved 
politically. ... I'd probably support 
him for president." 

Never mind that the public has 



shown no such leaning. At press time, 
most polls indicated that more than 
half of Americans believe the coun- 
try is headed in the right direction. 
President Obama's approval rate 
was above 60 percent, higher marks 
than presidents Bush and Clinton 
enjoyed at similar points in their 
first terms. 

This is not to suggest that Obama 
should get a free pass or avoid being 
subjected to hard questions. Nor 
should he escape being held 
accountable for the mistakes that he 
will inevitably make. But it would 
be prudent for his supporters — and 
even those indifferent to his presi- 
dency — to pay equal attention to 
the national narrative as it unfolds 
— and to be wary of who's telling 
the tale. More lions than ever have 
escaped the hunt, but there are still 
hunters in the tall grass, with 
weapons and stories in hand. 

*At press time, more than 4,200 
American soldiers had died during 
Operation Iraqi Freedom. Tlie Defense 
Department doesn't release information 
involving Iraqi civilian deaths, but the 
Iraq Body Count Project puts the num- 
ber behoeen 91,000 and 101,000. 



Jabarf Asim is editor-in-chief of 
Tlie Crisis magazine. 




Reissued! 



David Levering Lewis's Pulitzer- 
Prize winning two-volume book, 
W.E.B. Du Bois: A Biography, 
will be reissued by Henry Holt 
as a single volume this August. 
It will include a new 16-page 
photo insert. 
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AT AGE 36, MIKE TOMLIN BECAME THE 
YOUNGESf COACH— AND THE SECOND 
AFRICAN AMERICAN— TO WIN A SUPER BOWL 

BY JARRETT BELL 



Head coach Mike Tomlin of the 
Pittsburgh Steelers celebrates on the 
field after their 27-23 win against the 
Arizona Cardinals during Super Bowl 
XLIII on Feb. 1, 2009, at Raymond 
James Stadium in Tampa, Fla. 



raped with the buzz of winning big, Mike Tomlin 
abruptly stopped talking during his press confer- 
ence in the aftermath of Super Bowl XLIII. At 36, 
he had just become the youngest — and second 
African American — head coach to win a Super 
Bowl. Yet as he extolled the grit that his Pittsburgh 
Steelers demonstrated with a last-minute victory 
over the Arizona Cardinals in Tampa, Fla., his 
family walked in. 

"Hey, Chief, this is for you," he said, peering at 
his stepfather, Leslie Copeland. 

Tomlin' s mother, Julia Copeland, and his brother, 
Ed III, were also there, gathered near the podium. So 
were his wife, Kiya, and their three young children. 
But it was Leslie Copeland whom Tomlin wanted to introduce to a world pay- 
ing attention to his crowning achievement. 
"C'mon up here," urged Tomlin. 

Copeland stepped up to the podium, and the two had a prolonged embrace. For 
a guarded coach who typically maintains a football-only distance with the media, 
it was a revealing moment. 

"This guy right here," Tomlin proclaimed, "he's not my father ... but he is my 
father." 




Family Ties 

Julia Copeland separated from her sons' father when Tomlin 
was an infant and for several years raised the boys as a sin- 
gle parent in Newport News, Va. She supported her family 
by working in the shipyards, and Tomlin recalls tight times. 
But with a large, extended family in the area, he never felt 
devoid of positive male role models. 

Tomlin spent many hours with his now-deceased grandpar- 
ents, Edward and Catherine Pettaway. Edward Pettaway was a 
church trustee who ran the soup kitchen. He also had a garden 
and owned a boat. Tomlin tagged along on fishing trips, then 
followed as his grandfather gave food to needy people. 

"That's just how they were," Tomlin says. "They came 
up at a time when people didn't have anything, and with 
that sense of community, that's how everybody stayed 
afloat. I watched how they conducted themselves, and saw 
how people felt about them." 

The Pettaways had seven children — and then some. 

"When my aunts and uncles were all grown, my grand- 
mother took in a teenage foster child," Tomlin remembers. 
"And that's how my household was, too. After my brother 
went to college, my cousin, who needed a place to stay, 
moved in with us. When my cousin graduated and went to 
the service, my stepsister moved in. That's how we did it. 

"If you're in a position to help someone, you do it. It's that 
simple. That's why we're blessed. Because we helped people." 

Asked what his grandparents would think of his NFL 
success, Tomlin figures, "They'd say I'm doing alright. My 
grandmother was hard to please. She'd say I'm doing what 
I'm supposed to do." 



Ed describes his family as a "loud, gregarious group" 
and remembers his brother demonstrating specific traits 
early on — young Mike was self-assured, opinionated, 
sharp-tongued, with a desire to be in control — that have 
served him well as a coach. 

"He was an annoying little kid," Ed says. "Obviously, he 
followed me around like little brothers do. When he got 
older, I'd take him places, but then the first stop would be to 
drop his butt off at home." 

For entertainment, the boys would play board games or 
spades with their mother. Ed has a classic mental snapshot 
that defines his brother's edge: Tomlin, maybe not even 6 
years old and too short to reach the table, standing in a chair 
and dramatically slapping cards on the table with in-your- 
face verve. 

"I was a know-it-all," Tomlin reflects. "If I read it in a 
book or heard it in school, it had to be true. Know what I 
mean? Nobody could tell me different. It always created sit- 
uations where I was in disagreement with my mother, my 
stepfather or my brother. And I never, ever backed down — 
to the point where I'd get sent to bed or get in trouble." 

Julia Copeland is quite the go-getter in her own right. 
People have told Tomlin that he embodies his mother's per- 
sonality — including her meticulous attention to details and 
tireless determination. She was always in school, Tomlin says, 
if not learning to speed-read (which she then taught Mike), 
then getting her real estate license. In 1995, the year that Tomlin 
graduated with a bachelor's degree in sociology from William 
& Mary, she graduated, too — with a business degree from 
Christopher Newport University. 
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"She is so driven and self-motivated, 
that it's inspiring," Tomlin says of his 
mother. 

Julia Copeland also established expec- 
tations, which helped Tomlin develop 
into an honors student at Denbigh High 
School and excel at William & Mary — an 
institution known more for academics 
than athletics. 

"The standards in my household were 
always ridiculously high," Tomlin says. 
"My mother set a standard of academic 
excellence that was tough for me. But it 
drove me." 

Though Tomlin was whip-smart, he 
was not always eager to show it. The first 
time Julia Copeland displayed a bumper 
sticker as a proud parent of an honor stu- 
dent, Tomlin ripped it off. His good grades, 
he still maintains, were his business. 

In high school, when Tomlin was part 
of an academic-challenge club that 
advanced to the state championship, the 
club's instructor, Gail Gunter, says he 
routinely straggled into her classroom 
late for meetings. 

"Mike would wait until the halls 
cleared," recalls Gunter. "He didn't want 
any of his football buddies to see him 
coming into the academic room." 

Tomlin had Gunter for two math 
classes. Before acing trigonometry and 
elementary functions in 11th grade, there 
were rough patches in ninth-grade geom- 
etry. That's when Gunter got to know 
Tomlin's mother on a first-name basis. 

The problem? Tomlin drew up football 
plays during class. 

Gunter called Julia Copeland to inter- 
vene. A few weeks passed. More X's and O's. More inter- 
vention from home. 

"This went on for half a year," Gunter says. "Looking back, 
those football plays are probably doing him more good now 
than anything he learned in geometry." 




Head Coach Mike Tomlin of the 
Pittsburgh Steelers holds daughter, 
Harlyn Quinn Tomlin, after defeating 
the Arizona Cardinals during Super 
Bowl XLIII. 



"The standards in my 
household were always 
ridiculously high," 
Tomlin says. "My moth- 
er set a standard of 
academic excellence 
that was tough for me. 
But it drove me." 




house. His presence was an intrusion to me." 

Copeland quickly signed on to coach 
Tomlin's Little League baseball team. That 
he was a good coach, a competitive stickler 
for details who guided the team to a district 
championship in that first season, was a 
convincing early impression. 

"He'd work the third shift at the post 
office, then turn around and coach my Little 
League baseball team," Tomlin remembers. 
"I used to wonder when he got any sleep." 

That type of hustle matched a flow 
already established in the household. 

Tomlin's cousin, Eric Copeland, who 
lived with the family during his junior 
and senior years in high school, recalls a 
"very structured" environment. While 
Julia Copeland was the authority figure, 
who, Eric said, "pushed education on all 
of us," Leslie Copeland was the ultimate 
"coach-mentor-provider." 

"There wasn't a sport he didn't know 
or couldn't coach," Eric told Hie Newport 
News Daily Press in 2007. "There was a lot 
of discipline in the house. Not too much 
in terms of spanking, but by taking away 
the things you wanted most — the radio, 
the TV and driving the car." 

Both brothers have grown to appreci- 
ate Copeland more over the years, given 
perspective gained from life. With fami- 
lies and children of their own, they realize 
Copeland epitomized a type of masculin- 
ity with deeper dimensions than stereo- 
typical images of physical strength. 

Over time, Tomlin says Copeland 
taught him much more than how to throw 
a baseball. He realizes that he taught him 
how to be a father, while providing the 
stability that allowed him to dream. 

"The sacrifices that this guy made, the way he loved on 
me," Tomlin says, "is no different from how I love on my kids. 
And those are my kids. I'm in awe of the love that he was able 
to give to me and my brother. That's my dad, man." 



Man, Oh Man 

Leslie Copeland married Julia when Mike and Ed were in ele- 
mentary school and junior high, respectively. Copeland was a 
former semi-pro baseball player who worked as a supervisor 
for the U.S. Postal Service. 

"I knew that if 1 wanted to be with their mother, it was a 
package deal," Copeland said. "But Mike and his brother 
made it easy on me." 

Copeland found ways to connect through the boys' favorite 
sport. One game merged football with higher education. 

Copeland would ask, "Where did Art Monk go to school?" 

"Syracuse," the boys would respond. 

Ed, 3" 2 years older than Mike, says Mike had an easier time 
bonding with Copeland. 

"Mike was younger and much more open to it," says Ed, 
director of sports marketing for Under Armour, a sports 
apparel company. "I was the oldest, so I was the man of the 



Date With Destiny 

Mike Tomlin, a history buff, insists it is much too strong to 
suggest he was destined to become a cutting-edge coach in 
the NFL. But several clues on his path hinted otherwise. 

By the time Tomlin enrolled at Denbigh High, football 
flowed through his veins. He wasn't even 100 pounds when 
he made the JV squad as a ninth-grader. But the lack of size 
— Tomlin was only 5 feet 8 inches, 160 pounds in high 
school — underscored a need to sharpen his mind. 

"It was survival," Tomlin says. "You can get hurt as a lit- 
tle guy. I needed to know what was going on with the X's 
and O's as a matter of personal safety." 

Peter Tsipas, who owns Paul's Deli, which sits on the edge 
of the William & Mary campus in Williamsburg, Va., knows 
the key to Tomlin's fast track to stardom: people skills. 

As a college student, Tomlin worked for Tsipas, perform- 
ing the trustworthy task of checking IDs at the door of the 
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establishment, which also contains a bar. 

"It could be someone 5 years old or 50 years old/' Tsipas 
recalls. "He can relate to anyone. That's why he's successful in 
Pittsburgh and can deal with the egos in the NFL. But he's not 
a pushover. You can tell that this guy means business." 

Even so, head coach Jimmye Laycock, nearing 30 years on 
campus, wondered if Tomlin understood the rigors of coaching 
when he embarked on his career in 1995 to coach receivers at 
Virginia Military Institute. 

"As a player, he enjoyed the camaraderie," Laycock remem- 
bers. "Sometimes, people don't want to give that up. Now 
you're talking about work and a lot of long hours." 

As Tomlin quickly climbed the ladder — with stopovers at 
the University of Memphis, Arkansas State and the University 
of Cincinnati during a five-year period through 2000 — he 
called Laycock before each move. 

"Don't worry about whether this job is better than that job," 
Laycock remembers telling Tomlin. "Are you enjoying it?" 

"Aw, coach," Tomlin would say. "I love it." 

When Tomlin landed his first NFL job in 2001 as the Tampa 
Bay Buccaneers' defensive backs coach, Ed says, "I knew if the 
X's and O's didn't change dramatically, his personality would 
get him to the next level." 

Tomlin was just 29 when he joined Tony Dungy's staff with 
the Buccaneers. Dungy was impressed at how quickly Tomlin 
earned respect from established veterans. 

Says Dungy, "He didn't come across like he knew it all." 

Dungy was the first African American coach to win a 
Super Bowl, with his Indianapolis Colts defeating former 
assistant Lovie Smith's Chicago Bears two years before 
Tomlin's triumph. The significance of hiring the only two 
other African American head coaches to take teams to the 
Super Bowl is not lost on Dungy. 

"All it shows is what's possible with opportunity," Dungy 
says. "If others had opportunities in the past, it probably would 
have happened earlier." 

Yet it is apparent that Tomlin is a product of a new genera- 
tion. He carries a swagger, an edge, a coolness that defines his 
style. Last year, Victoria's Secret even named Tomlin the NFL's 
Sexiest Coach. 

"Like my wife said, we've got a problem the year that I'm 
not," he said with a chuckle. "She says, 'Look at your com- 
petition.'" 

Players and team observers have come to expect such 
bluntness from Tomlin. Before the AFC Championship 
Game, Tomlin snapped at a reporter seeking response to a 
locker room theme that players were more accepting of their 
coach. His reaction produced a don't-mess-with-me moment 
replayed for hours on ESPN. 

"I'm not interested in evaluating my performance, and 
particularly I'm not interested in my players' evaluations of 
my performance," he said. "I'm paid to evaluate them. 
How's your editor?" 

A Man of Honor 

For the past seven summers, Tomlin has participated in the 
Peninsula All-Star Football Camp organized by Carl Francis, a 
fellow Hampton native. Last July, however, Tomlin missed his 
scheduled flight — the last one of the night — from Pittsburgh. 
And Steelers owner Dan Rooney's private jet was booked. So 
Tomlin hopped in his Escalade and drove 400 miles to honor 
his commitment to kids in his hometown. There were 200 



campers, ages 8 to 13, assembled in an auditorium at Christopher 
Newport University. Francis didn't think Tomlin would make it. 

"Right on cue, he walks in and just starts speaking," says 
Francis, also the NFL Players Association's director of communi- 
cations. "They went nuts. His electricity filled up the room." 

At the end of his speech, Tomlin took off the glitzy, Super 
Bowl XXXVII championship ring he won with the Buccaneers 
and passed it around the room. 

"Made me nervous," Francis said. "We have some unique 
kids there." 

But Tomlin saw himself in the kids. It wasn't too long ago 
when he and Ed spent summers at the downtown Boys and 
Girls Club, the same place in the heart of so-called "Bad Newz," 
where Michael Vick and Allen Iverson also hung out as kids. 

"My mother couldn't afford daycare and stuff like that," 

The key to his success? People skills. 
"It could be someone 5 years old or 50 
years old, he can relate to anyone. 
That's why he's successful in Pittsburgh 
and can deal with the egos in the NFL. 
But he's not a pushover. You can tell 
that this guy means business." 




Tomlin says. "A Boys Club membership was $2 for the whole 
summer. We'd take a box lunch and be there all day. That's a 
proving ground in itself." 

Following Leslie Copeland's example, Tomlin wanted to 
share himself with young people. While at William & Mary, he 
became a Big Brother and organized a Saturday mentoring 
program for his Kappa Alpha Psi fraternity brothers. 

"I realized I was blessed, put in a position to see some things 
that a lot of people like me weren't in a position to see," he says. 
"I just wanted to do my part to give back." 

Tomlin's sociology professor, David Aday, remembers 
Tomlin as the young student who spoke of a desire to make a 
difference in the lives of young Black men. It was prophetic, in 
a sense, as Tomlin is now positioned to inspire so many 
through the nation's most popular sport. 

"The real issues to me, at that time, were more mentality- 
oriented than anything else," Tomlin says. "What shaped the 
mentality of the young, Black urban male that tells him that he 
can't get out of the circumstance that he's in? 

"It's a mentality that many of my friends and relatives had 
and continue to have." 

As he told the kids, Tomlin believes the formula for success 
begins with a plan fortified by the mental toughness to per- 
form daily tasks consistent with the long-range vision. He 
realizes there are obstacles. But, as they say in the football 
business, he sees the upside potential. 

"I'm not a half-empty guy," he says. "I've seen too many 
young Black people doing great things, that are in the process 
of making big stuff happen. I'm encouraged. I just want our 
young people to keep dreaming big and to keep making a 
daily commitment to make their dreams a reality." 



Jarrett Bell is a sports writer in Virginia. 
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Enlarged to 
show detail 



• Crafted of solid sterling silver 
• Plated in shining 24 kt gold 
Eight gleaming white Swarovski® crystals 
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Presenting the 



Crystal Pendant 



The Lord's iMve Lifts You 
in This Exclusive Design 

One set of footprints — a symbol of the times the 
strength of the Lord carried you. Now this same 
image has been realized in the "Footprints in the 
Sand" Crystal Pendant. A sterling silver flip-flop, 
selectively plated in 24 kt gold, holds eight Swarovski* 
crystals across its strap. On the insole are tiny foot- 
prints — and on the sole, the words "When you have 
seen only one set of footprints is when I carried you". 
It all hangs from an 18" gold-plated chain. 

Send No Money Now 

This pendant is available for a limited time and 
demand is expected to be great, so order NOW! The 
"Footprints in the Sand" Crystal Pendant is just 
$79, payable in four monthly installments of just 
$19.75 (plus $7.99 shipping and service charges). 
You will be billed for your first payment before ship- 
ment. Satisfaction is guaranteed. If not absolutely 
delighted, return your pendant within 120 days of 
receipt for a complete refund. Wear the "Footprints 
in the Sand" Crystal Pendant as a reminder of the 
strength of the Lord's love. Order today. 




On the back 
is engraved, 
"When you 
have seen 
only one set 
of footprints 
is when I 
carried you". 
Shown here 
actual size of 
I " excludiny 
hail. 
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Ashton-Drake 
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PROMPTLY 



9200 North Maryland Ave., Niles. Illinois 60714-1397 



"I YES! PI ease reserve the "Footprints in the Sand" Crystal 
Pendant for me as described in this announcement. 



Name lplea.se print dearly! 


Telephone 


Address 


Apt No. 



City State Zip 

03-00475-001 -E401 81 

'Total price of S8ti.9t* includes $7.99 shipping and service charges. Sales tax additional on 
shipments to Illinois. Please allow 4 to 8 weeks for shipment after initial payment is received. 
All orders are subject to acceptance. Price is higher in Canada. 



Christine Abron, Decatur, Ga. 

"I'm here because this is an historic 
moment in my life. I grew up as a maid in 
Phoenix City, Ala. I sat in the back of the 
bus. I've been called everything that a Black 
person has been called. I'm so happy to be 
alive to see this day come. Although I am 
already free, it signifies freedom for me. I 
just wish I could put it into words." 



JANUARY 20, 2009 
The Inauguration of the 
44th President of the United States, 
Barack Hussein Obama 

A Photo 
Album 

The temperatures were below freezing. The 
crowds in Metro stations were overwhelming. 
But the feeling on the National Mall the day the 
first African American was sworn in as U.S. pres- 
ident is something that people there won't soon 
forget. More than 1 million Americans, and citi- 
zens of the world, witnessed the moment first- 
hand. Collected here are just a few of their faces 
along with their impressions of the day. 



PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHRIS GUNN 
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Ali Naqvi, Mission, Texas 

"There's eight of us. Two people had tickets. So the 
rest of us decided, 'You know what, let's go.' We 
had to be here. There's nowhere else to be." 





Nikki and Khalil 
Harris, 

Washington, D.C. 
"[We're] here to see 
history. We're just so 
happy and so proud. 
We're here for our 
ancestors." 



Bterial 



Carl Aiyeola, England 
"To me this is an historic event." 




Dawn Thiede, 
Chicago, 111. 

"History. You got to put out 
into the universe what you 
want to get back. The circle. 
What goes around comes 
around. And we put him out 
there. We're on our way. 
Amazing." 
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Richard, from Nigeria via Richmond, Va. 
"Oh man, a Black man? This is the place to be. 
I'd rather not be in any other place." 



Co 



BY GEORGE E. CURRY 



A Different Battle 



An Iraq veteran returns to find that the war at home 
is just as challenging as the one abroad 




s Sgt. First Class 



Henry "Pete" Washington Sr. was preparing to leave Fort Bragg, N.C., five years ago for Iraq, he wondered whether it would 
be the last time he'd ever see his wife, Minnie; their 8-year-old son, P.J.; his adult daughter, Kim, or his sister, Liz, all of whom 
had come to see him fly off to a distant and dangerous land. 

He had already served three years in the Army in the early 1970s and escaped being dispatched to Vietnam. But now, 52, 
with a young son and three adult children — Candy, Kim and Derek — his 2101st Transportation Company of the Alabama 
Army National Guard was heading into combat. 

"I thought of that old song, 'This May Be the Last Time,'" Washington said, referring to the African American spiritual first 
popularized by the Staple Singers and the Five Blind Boys of Alabama. "I didn't want to let on. I'm thinking: This may be the 
last time seeing my family.' When we were walking down that ramp, I kept thinking, as my mama said, 'You got to be strong.' 
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You can't let your family see you being real emotional." 

And Washington, who was two weeks away from being 
promoted to master sergeant, didn't want his military fami- 
ly to have doubts, either. As the first African American to 
head the Alabama National Guard unit in Aliceville, 
Washington felt an additional burden of leading the men 
and women he had come to view as family. 

"It's a two-fold thing," said Washington, who served 
three years in the Army, most of the time in Frankfurt, 
Germany. "When you're in leadership, you look back and 
see your family, but you're also looking ahead and you see 
those guys and ladies — they're looking to you for leader- 
ship when you get there." 

As if that weren't enough, something that someone 
yelled as the unit was boarding a bus back home played 
over and over in his mind: '"Bring 'em all back home, Pete.'" 

And Pete brought them all back alive to Aliceville. To his 
surprise, however, his toughest battle was not in the steam- 
ing desert almost 7,000 miles away; it was back on U.S. soil, 
where he and other veterans have had to fight for their old 
jobs, beat back haunting nightmares and take on the mili- 
tary bureaucracy as they try to resume normal lives. 

Referring to the Army, he said, "It's an organization that 
gets people to do what they want them to do, and when 
they get back, they forget about them." 

The words are spoken more in disappointment than 
anger. Disappointment over the hoops that veterans must 
jump through in order to receive proper medical attention. 
Disappointment with a chilly reception from his former 
employer. And disappointment that after putting his life on 
the line for his country, his country appears to be turning its 
back on him. 

Before Washington went to Iraq, he couldn't find enough 
hours in the day. He would sometimes work 12-hour days 
as a machine operator at the General Tire and Rubber Co. 
(now Omnova Solutions Inc.) in Columbus, Miss., a 30-mile 
drive from home; make repairs on his mother's 
home in Carrollton, Ala., 10 miles from 
Aliceville; officiate baseball and basketball 
games in Alabama, and still find time to spend 
with Minnie and P.J. 

The first sign that his health was deteriorat- 
ing surfaced while Washington served in Iraq. 
He experienced rectal bleeding, a condition 
that was later diagnosed as internal hemor- 
rhoids. He was sent to Kuwait for two weeks of 
testing and treatment before returning to the 
battlefield. 

But he was back home in Aliceville when he 
realized that more problems were on the horizon. 

One morning, he awoke with a tingling sen- 
sation in three fingers on his left hand that quickly spread 
up his arm to the back of his neck. His wife took him to the 
emergency room. When Washington later consulted his reg- 
ular doctor at the Veterans Hospital in Tuscaloosa, Ala., his 
injury was dismissed as insignificant. More than a year later, 
the hospital doctor assigned to him questioned the extent of 
the injury, accusing Washington at one point of faking. 

That accusation infuriated Washington: "I said, 'Man, I 
don't fake when it comes to hurting. But I'll tell you one 
thing I won't fake — I'll knock the hell out of you. I won't 
fake that. I got one good arm and I'll take this one good arm 
and beat you down.'" 




Disgusted with the Veterans Administration (VA), 
Washington sought the opinion of a private physician, who 
found that not only had he suffered nerve damage, he also 
had four injured discs in his neck. 

On top of that, he has high blood pressure and hyper- 
tension, suffers severe headaches, wears a hearing aid in 
each ear, has a bad knee and takes a dozen medicines for an 
assortment of ills — all developed, he said, as a result of his 
tour in Iraq. 

"A lot of the medical situations I have now, they like to 
say were not combat-related," Washington explained. 
"How can they not be combat-related if I didn't have the 
symptoms before I left?" 

As a matter of policy, VA officials do not discuss individ- 
ual cases. However, they generally make the argument that 
some ills, such as high blood pressure, can occur whether a 
person is dispatched overseas or remains at home. 

There is no disagreement that Washington is suffering 
from Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD). According to 
the National Center for PTSD, the disorder can occur after a 
person goes through a traumatic event, such as military 
combat. A fact sheet distributed by the center noted, "All 
people with PTSD have lived through a traumatic event that 
caused them to fear for their lives, see horrible things, and 
feel helpless." 

One of the center's publications, Returning from the War 
Zone: A Guide for Families of Military Members, seeks to famil- 
iarize relatives with the experiences that soldiers go 
through in a combat zone. For example, a 2003 Army sur- 
vey showed that 89 percent of those assigned to Iraq had 
been attacked or ambushed, 86 percent had received incom- 
ing fire, 93 percent had been shot at, 95 percent had seen 
dead bodies or remains and 86 percent knew someone seri- 
ously injured or killed. 

A Rand Corp. study released in 2008 estimated that near- 
ly 20 percent of military service members returning from 
Iraq and Afghanistan — 300,000 — reported 
symptoms of PTSD or major depression. The 500- 
page study estimates that it will cost the nation as 
much as $6.2 billion in the two years following a 
soldier's deployment in direct medical care, loss 
of productivity and suicide. 



n Iraq, Washington concentrated on keeping 
his men and women alive. 

He was assigned to Camp Cedar 2 near 
Nasiriya, a base from which he would travel to 
other parts of the country to deliver fuel. The city 
is the birthplace of Foud al-Rikaby, the founder 
of the Iraqi Baath Party. The Shia population took 
part in the revolt against Saddam Hussein, but 
was violently subdued. Early in the present U.S. occupation 
of Iraq, a U.S. convoy was ambushed near Nasiriya, result- 
ing in the deaths of 11 soldiers. Pvt. Jessica Lynch was 
injured in that exchange, taken prisoner and later dramati- 
cally rescued. 

Washington said sometimes he awakens in the middle of 
the night, imagining he is in deadly combat with enemy 
forces. And there was one tragedy that he hasn't been able 
to shake. 

He grew more pensive as he described what happened. 
Washington's unit had made a run to the north to carry 
diesel, jet and regular fuel to Baghdad. They spent the night 
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there before returning home the following day. That night, 
Washington met Specialist Davis, a young man who 
appeared to be 20 to 22 years old. 

They shared a bus ride from Camp Victor}' to their hous- 
ing quarters on the base. The young soldier told Washington 
how excited he was that he could help support his mother 




Sgt. Washington (right) during a heavy equipment training program in Iraq 



right up on the truck. He veered to try to miss it. 

"When he veered, Spc. Davis was in the arc on top of the 
Humvee. When the driver swerved, the vehicle began flip- 
ping. The top of his head got clipped off, right above his 
eyes. When it started turning over, he was hanging out of it. 
He had a helmet on and a do-rag. He had a do-rag tied 
around his head. It clipped that do-rag 
and everything off right there." 

Washington's voice grew softer, and 
he spoke at a slower pace while giving a 
grim account of that incident. 

"It was sitting on the ground," he 
said, pausing before continuing. "I did- 
n't know his head was missing at first. 
When we stopped, we secured the area. 
We said check and see how many 
injured we have. It was like a little ditch 
in the middle of the road, like a divided 
road. He was sitting there. Man..." 

Washington's voice trails off. Several 
seconds later, he resumes telling the 
story. 

"He reached up and he felt for the 
top of his head and it wasn't there. 
About 10 feet away was that do-rag and 
the rest of his head. Sometimes I can see 
that in mv sleep." 

Washington tries to keep himself 
busy so that he will have less time to 



" A lot of the medical situations I have 
now, they like to say were not combat- 
related/ 7 Washington explained. "How 
can they not be combat-related if I didn't 
have the symptoms before I left?" 



on his military pay. She had urged him to spend some 
money on himself, and he did, buying a small television and 
a DVD player. 

"He was so happy," Washington remembered. 

The following day, Spc. Davis and Washington were on 
another trip together, this time as part of a convoy making 
the 225-mile return trip to Nasiriya, southeast of the capital 
city of Baghdad, on the bank of the Euphrates River. 

"He was on the gun truck when we were coming back in 
from Baghdad," Washington recounted. "They were having 
a lot of firefights on the main route coming back, so we had 
to take a back route. 

" When we were coming, there was a farm truck in the mid- 
dle of the road. When we'd go through those little towns, we'd 
be rolling. The gun truck driver didn't notice until he was 



think about the horrors of war. 

He is still in the National Guard and reports for duty 
once a month in Selma, Ala., 90 miles away; he goes to phys- 
ical therapy three times a week for the pain that sent him to 
the emergency room; when he feels up to it, he drives to 
Carrollton to keep up the house and farm land of his par- 
ents, who are now deceased; and he sometimes performs 
chores around the house during the day while his wife 
serves as principal of Aliceville High School and P.J. is away 
during the week at a boarding school in Birmingham. 

"I'm used to working," he said. "I've tried to get part- 
time jobs driving trucks and different things, but no one 
needs help. If I'm not able to work, what am I supposed to 
do? Pick up cans? Dig in garbage cans?" 

With his voice barely audible, he said, "Sometimes 1 feel 
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worthless because I am used to doing something." 

That something included reporting to a regular job. But 
things had changed at the place he had worked for more 
than three decades. There had been a change in manage- 
ment and, in Washington's opinion, a change in attitude. 

"I was dedicated," he said. "I worked as many hours as 
they asked me to work, sometimes more. When I came back it 
was like, 'You're all used up now. We don't need you any- 
more. We can hire a younger person and pay them less money 
and offer them fewer benefits.'" 

But that same attitude was not displayed by non-man- 
agement employees. 

"There were hourly employees who said, 'We appreciate 
your dedication. You're 50-something years old and you went 
over there. We appreciate you.' That was very touching," he 
said. "But no one in management said "Thank you.'" 

After Washington returned from Iraq in 2005, he worked 
for the chemical plastics division of Omnova Solutions for a 
year. After he was taken to the hospital for pain in his neck, 
left arm and shoulder, his doctors told him he could return 
to work, provided certain weight lifting restrictions were 
put in place. 

Instead of complying with those restrictions or assigning 
Washington a less demanding job, such as driving a forklift, 
company officials placed him on medical leave for a year. 
Once that year ended, he was not allowed to return to work 
or continue receiving company benefits. Washington 
applied for Social Security, but his claim was rejected. He 
has retained an attorney and has contacted his congressman 
and senator about how soldiers are treated. 



Finally, after 38 years with Omnova Solutions, he retired, 
effective Nov. 1, 2008. 

Washington says the lack of understanding at work and 
the struggle with government bureaucracies are more than 
compensated for at home. 

"A lot of people think he or she is back now and every- 
thing is all right," he said. "A lot of things, they can't see. My 
family has been understanding. It hasn't been as stressful as 
it could have been because they understand I'm having 
problems." 

Even with his "problems," Washington considers himself 
fortunate. 

"I'm one of the good cases," he said with a nervous chuck- 
le. "There was a guy who had two back surgeries, knee 
surgery, is walking on a cane, his wife got cancer and it took 
him five years to get any kind of compensation. Again, 'It was- 
n't service-connected.'" 

Washington said that kind of treatment is appalling when 
one considers the dedication soldiers demonstrate in Iraq. 

"One guy couldn't even stand up when those painkillers 
wore off," Washington said. "I said, 'Man, it ain't that 
important. Go on home.' He said, 'I'm going home with 
everybody else.'" 

When most veterans return home, they must prepare for 
a different kind of war. 

Washington explained, "When you get back home, it's 
just the beginning." 



George E. Curry, a Washington-based journalist, is an author 
and the former editor of Emerge magazine. 



When a veteran returns home ... 



> Family will not be the same 
as it was before deployment. 
The service member has 
changed, children have 
grown up and the spouse left 
behind has had to take on 
additional responsibilities. 

> Combat stress can cause 
a returning veteran to feel 
"keyed up." It is not unusual 
for him or her to have trou- 
ble concentrating, have bad 
dreams or flashbacks, be 
more withdrawn or 
detached, be easily annoyed 
or upset, become jumpy or 
easily startled. 

> Trauma symptoms may 
make returning vets more 
difficult to get along with. 
This will heal with the pas- 
sage of time. 



> Do not try to force a vet to 
talk about his or her combat 
experience, but be a non- 
judgmental listener if he or 
she wants to talk. 

> In their eagerness to wel- 
come the vet home, some 
families plan picnics and 
parties. While some vets may 
appreciate the gesture, their 
idea of relaxing may be 
avoiding crowds and enjoy- 
ing some quiet time. 

> Children will also need 
time to adjust after relying 
on one parent while the 
other one was away. Give 
kids time to reconnect. 

> Money issues, complicated 
by deployment, can be a 
source off stress. Be aware that 



they can be trouble spots. 

> Family members' most 
important role is to be sup- 
portive and respectful of the 
veteran's need for time to 
adjust. 

> Do not hesitate to draw on 
the support services of the 
VA (1-800-827-1000), the 
Veterans Service 
Organizations 
(www.va.gov/vso) or the 
National Center for PTSD 
(www.ncptsd.va.gov ). 

> Do not hesitate to ask for 
help. 

Adapted from, "Returning 
From the War Zone: A Guide 
for Families off Military 
Members." 
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by Gerda Gallop-Goodman 
EXHIBITS 

Exhibit Showcases 
Contributions of 
African Americans 



When commentator and author 
Tavis Smiley took a trip to 
Jamestown, Va., two years ago in 
honor of its 400th anniversary as the 
first English settlement in North 
America, he was inspired. 
Jamestown was where African 
slaves first arrived in America. 

"Everyone knows the story of 
immigrants coming to Ellis Island, 
but there's another story of Africans 
who were brought against their will 
to this country," Smiley said. "This 
country was built on the backbone 
of slave labor." 

The Smiley Group Inc. partnered 
with the Cincinnati Museum 
Center and Arts and Exhibitions 
Interna-tional to develop America I 
AM: The African American Imprint. 
The exhibit opened at the 
Philadelphia National Constitution 
Center on Rev. Martin Luther King 
Jr.'s birthday. 

"I started wrestling with the ques- 
tion [W.E.B.] Du Bois asked: 'Would 
America have been America without 
her Negro people?'" said Smiley. 
"When you leave this exhibit, we 
want you to be able to answer that 
question, which is emphatically 'no.' 
America I AM tells the story about 
what the African American contribu- 
tion has been to the nation." 

America I AM: Tlie African 



American Imprint celebrates nearly 
500 years of African American contri- 
butions to the United States. With the 
beat of African drums, the melodic 
chants of Negro spirituals and the 
soulful stirrings of Motown playing 
in the background, the exhibit is a 
journey that explores the struggles 
and triumphs of African Americans 
from the beginnings of the nation to 
the present-day inauguration of the 
first African American president. 

Covering an expansive 15,000 
square feet throughout 12 galleries, 
the exhibit has more than 300 rare 



historic objects, documents, photo- 
graphs and multimedia from collec- 
tions around the world that depict 
how African Americans have con- 
tributed and shaped American cul- 
ture economi- 
cally, socio- 
politically, cul- 
turally and 
spiritually. 
Some of the 
exhibit's note- 
worthy items 
include "The 
Door of No 



Would 

America have 
been America 
without her 
Negro people? 




The America I AM exhibit features a number of unique and extraordinary memo- 
rabilia that mark significant events in American history including, as shown 
above, Jimi Hendrix's stage costume and Muhammad Ali's robe from the 1974 
"Rumble in the Jungle" fight against Joe Frazier. 
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Return" from the 
Cape Coast Castle 
in Ghana, where 
Africans were held 
before they board- 
ed ships as slaves; 
the typewriter Alex 
Halev used to write 
Roots; the door key 
and stool from the 
Birmingham jail 
cell where King 
wrote "Letter from 
Birmingham Jail;" 
and Malcolm X's 
journal and person- 
al Koran. 

Steve Frank, vice 
president of educa- 
tion and exhibits at 
the National 
Constitution 

Center, said there has been 
an overwhelmingly positive 
response to the exhibit — 
more than 36,000 have seen 
it — and noted the signifi- 
cance of Philadelphia as the 
exhibit's first stop. 

"It's a very powerful 
exhibit emotionally and 
intellectually. It tells a very 
American story, how 
African Americans' struggle 
for freedom and equality has 
made this a better country — 
truer to its ideals," said Frank. "So it's 
very appropriate it premiered here in 
Philadelphia where our country was 
born and at the National Constitution 
Center where the story of our strug- 
gle to create a more perfect union is 




Tavis Smiley, top, developed the idea of 
an exhibit to celebrate Black achieve- 
ment. Above, Malcolm X's Koran. Below 
left, Muhammad Ali's boxing robe. 




the story we tell." 

Stacey Mitchell, of New Castle, 
Del., saw the America I AM exhibit 
during a visit to Philadelphia in 
March. 



"The exhibit is full of information 
about things we weren't taught and 
didn't know growing 
up," said Mitchell. "I 
feel every student needs 
to come here to read and 
appreciate and absorb 
what it has to offer. It's 
not just African 
Americans' history, it's 
America's history." 

The America I AM 
exhibit, spoasored by 
Microsoft, will tour 10 
cities over the next four 
years. The next stop is 
Atlanta from early June 
through August. For more information 
visit http://americaiam.org/news/. 



Gerda Gallop-Goodman is a freelance 
writer in Philadelphia, Pa. 
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reviewed by Natalie Y. Moore 

BOOKS 

Sister Souljah Goes 
From a Cold Winter 
To Dark Midnight 



1 



Midnight: A Gangster 
Love Story 
by Sister Souljah 
(Atria Books, $26.95) 

I teach at a local college part time. 
Inevitably, each semester at least one 
Black girl reveals that her favorite 
book is Tlic Coldest Winter Ever by 
hip-hopper/ activist Sister Souljah. 
Sometimes all of the Black girls 
name this book. 

Winter Santiaga is a Brooklyn- 
born daughter of a fallen drug king- 
pin. She's cunning, selfish, pretty, 
materialistic, misguided and often 
sympathetic. For a new generation 
of Black female readers, Winter has 
replaced the Celies and Sulas as the 
central female character in contem- 
porary Black literature. 

Sister Souljah created a stunning, 
best-selling debut. And for almost 
10 years, her fans have been waiting 
with bated breath for a follow-up. 
Midnight: A Gangster Love Story 
(Atria Books) follows the most enig- 
matic figure in Tlic Coldest Winter 
Ever. Midnight was a right-hand 
man to Winter's father. 
The handsome, 22- 
year-old kept his 
cards close; he read 
Frantz Fanon and 
vexed Winter when 
he ignored her piti- 
ful seduction 
attempts. 

The author 
mines the territory 
of harrowing New 
York streets. 
Sideline characters 
include hustlers 
and people of vari- 
ous ethnicities and 
cultural beliefs. The 
subtext is race and 



MIDNIGHT 
SISTER 

SOULJAH 



poverty. Where Winter was fast- 
paced and breathless, Midnight is 
vapid and laborious. Midnight is a 
Sudanese-born, Brooklyn-raised 
teenager battling internally and 
externally. Sister Souljah never 
explains why Midnight and his 
pregnant mother move to the U.S. 
Suddenly, the family is no longer 
living on its massive estate in the 
African nation. She plops them 
down in the projects by chapter four. 

At nearly 500 pages, there's no 
real plot — just a series of vignette- 
like chapters chronicling Midnight's 
American journey. He's a martial 
arts fanatic; home schooled; proud; 
devoted to Islam and his mother 
and little sister. 

The hamfisted tale is disappoint- 
ing because the author has a gift. 
There are stories in which the author 
should get out of the way and let the 
yarn unravel. Sister Souljah deliv- 
ered such a powerful story in Winter 
that the weak writing didn't matter. 
I remember devouring it in a couple 
of days, even arriving late to meet a 
prominent politician for an inter- 
view because I couldn't wait to fin- 
ish. The story zoomed along and the 
rawness stung. 

Sister Souljah is the grand dame 
of the phenom known as ghetto lit- 
erature. She set the bar high for the 
genre. Her rise was reminiscent of 
when E. Lynn Harris rocked the 
Black books section in bookstores. 
Sister Souljah and Harris created 
cultural moments in Black literature. 
Harris debuted with an arresting 

first novel but the rest 
of his canon you out- 
grow, in large part 
because of the pedes- 
trian writing. That's 
Midnight. The lan- 
guage and unevenness 
are distracting. 

Midnight first 

arrives to the States at 
age 7. We follow him 
until age 14. Midnight 
has a warrior spirit 
and a maturity that 
constantly belie his 
years. He buys guns to 
protect his mother — 
at age 7 — and man- 
ages to master the 
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intricate New York subway system. 
As a teenager he can spot the 
designer Manolo Blahnik's handi- 
work on a young woman's feet. 

He falls in love with a Japanese 
teenager named Akemi. She doesn't 
speak English and some incredulous 
things happen during the courtship. 
To her credit, Sister Souljah does a 
good job showing Midnight's strug- 
gle with piety and pleasure. As his 
crush deepens, so does his libido, 
but sex before marriage is out. He 
has a sex talk with his mother, 
Umma, who reinforces purity. "And 
I knew that whatever I chose to do 
meant the world to her. But, at that 
moment, 1 felt like five different 
things — a boy, a man, a Muslim, an 
African, and a son trying to grow up 
in America without being fucked up 
like everybody else." 

Sister Souljah has glaring incon- 
sistencies with Midnight in both of 
the novels. Facts are fudged and she 
rewrites part of his story in the sec- 
ond book. Midnight oozes rugged 
Black masculinity; we are constantly 
reminded how black his skin is and 
how white his teeth are. That mas- 
culinity is also tested wherever he 
goes. On the home front, he wants to 
provide for his family and not be a 
ghost like many of the shiftless men 
in his neighborhood. 

That sentiment is noble and 
Sister Souljah, I imagine, is trying 
to be realistic. What's troubling is 
that those images disintegrate into 
glaring stereotypes. This is surpris- 
ingly obvious with her treatment of 
Black American women. They all 
want to have sex with Midnight; 
they are gold diggers, a bit amoral, 
chickenheads. There's nothing 
redeeming about even the Black 
women who don't want Midnight, 
from bank tellers to upstairs neigh- 
bors. Only a kindly lawyer gets a 
modicum of respect. Knowing 
Sister Souljah's work with young 
women, the depictions left me 
scratching my head. 

There's no shortage of edginess 
in the book, which fans may happily 
consume. Midnight faces danger 
and is intent on preserving his 
Sudanese culture. But Sister Souljah 
struggles in creating a compelling 
male figure with the same poignan- 
cy as Winter. 



by Curtis Stephen 
MEDIA 



New Multimedia 
Venture Tries to 
Redefine Black 
Masculinity 



As then-Sen. Barack Obama mount- 
ed a historic bid for the White 
House last year, some political 
observers likened his campaign and 
temperament to that of former presi- 
dents Abraham Lincoln and John F. 
Kennedy. The sentiment was fiercely 
debated on talk radio, blogs and 
cable news networks. 

But Byron Hurt, 39, a critically 
acclaimed New Jersey-based film- 
maker, was curious as to how 
Obama's image compared to the 
portrait of another young African 
American who rapidly arose from 
obscurity to high-level prominence 
— namely, Curtis Jackson, better 
known as the rapper 50 Cent. 

Released last fall, Hurt's short film 
Barack & Curtis: Manhood, Power & 
Respect — which was viewed nearly 
100,000 times on YouTube — explored 
the surprising similarities and strik- 
ing contrasts in their public personas. 

"I didn't want to glorify Barack 
Obama and demonize 50 Cent," Hurt 
explains. "I just wanted to show the 
images that surround both men and 
how those images are used." 

But the timing of the film's 
release sparked anxiety in some cir- 



cles. "A lot of people asked me, 
'Why are you doing this now?'" 
Hurt recalls. Since then, he's toured 
high schools and colleges nation- 
wide to discuss the film. "For a long 
time, we've been inundated with 
caricatures of Black masculinity," 
Hurt explains. "Now that Obama 
has been elected, more people are 
ready to talk about who we are as 
Black men and what we should 
aspire to become." 

Hurt's film and the conversation 
it's generating are the products of 
The Masculinity Project, a new mul- 
timedia venture jointly operated by 
the Harlem-based National Black 
Programming Consortium (NBPC) 
and the Independent Television 
Service (ITVS) in San Francisco. Both 
NBPC and ITVS fund a significant 
number of documentaries produced 
by filmmakers of color that air on 
public television. 

Launched last November with a 
$250,000 Ford Foundation grant, The 
Masculinity Project is a comprehen- 
sive Web site featuring videos, audio 
recordings, and blogs focused on 
Black manhood. The project is the 
brainchild of Loren Harris, a consult- 
ant and former program officer of 
youth-targeted reproductive health 
initiatives at the Ford Foundation. 

In early 2007, Harris was frustrat- 
ed bv the escalating HIV/ AIDS infec- 
tion rates inside communities of color. 
"We weren't being effective in reach- 
ing young people with our commu- 
nity-based outreach. If you're not 
engaged in the media that voung 
people are using, then you're not 
reaching them," he says. "Reproduc- 
tive health is a field traditionally 
focused on young women and girls. If 



Natalie Y. Moore lives in Chicago. 
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we were going to make any headway, 
we needed to engage Black men in 
conversations around their sexual 
health and masculinity." 

Still, Harris wasn't sure how to 
transform his idea into reality — at 
least until he talked to Orlando 
Bagwell, a Ford Foundation executive 
and Emmy Award-winning director 
and producer. The collaboration 
helped Harris to craft a proposal that 
garnered NBPC and ITVS support. 
"The timing was great because we 
were having conversations with ITVS 
about reaching communities that 
aren't exposed to PBS," says Jacquie 
Jones, NBPC executive director. "It 
was clear that we could all come 
together with a shared purpose." 

NBPC commissioned original 
films, resulting in the production of 
documentaries from Barack & Curtis 
to Gregory (Invisible Men), a haunting 
narrative produced by Angela 
Tucker in which a homeless man 
describes life on the streets of New 
York. The Web site also highlights 
youth-generated films that tackle 
issues such as teenage pregnancy 
and mental illness. Several other 
films examine homosexual and 



transgender relationships. "This was 
an obvious necessity," Harris says. 
"Even if someone thinks that it's 
morally wrong, at least he or she 
will walk away with the under- 
standing that there's a breadth of 
ways in which masculinity is real- 
ized in our community." 

For The Masculinity Project, Los 
Angeles-based filmmaker Anthony 
Marshall, 35, contributed a series 
titled My Life, My Hustle, which doc- 
uments the lives of professional and 
working-class Black men. "It was 
important to create a new meaning 
for hustle," says Marshall, who is 
also directing a documentary on the 
legendary rapper Big Daddy Kane. 
"Hustlers are usually depicted as 
drug dealers on the corner, but any- 
one can be a hustler." 

The project also has a curriculum 
that has been distributed to 15 nation- 
al advocacy and youth-oriented 
groups, including the Boys & Girls 
Clubs of America and the Society of 
African American Professionals. 
"Change doesn't happen from view- 
ing content online. It's really about 
the conversations that happen after- 
ward," says Jim Sommers, ITVS sen- 



ior vice president of content man- 
agement, who adds that efforts are 
underway to encourage usage of the 
Web site's discussion forums. 

Anna Everett, professor of film 
and media studies at the University 
of California, Santa Barbara, sees 
The Masculinity Project as another 
step towards increasing participa- 
tion in new media within the Black 
community. "The Web site is com- 
pelling for a generation of what I 
like to call 'Afro-Geeks,' who are not 
only itching to create spaces online, 
but are seeking to inform themselves 
and affect social policy." 

With the image of President 
Obama in focus worldwide, The 
Masculinity Project aims to sharpen 
the picture of contemporary Black 
male life. "The iconic image of Black 
men is someone 'cuffed, hooded and 
being pushed into the back of a squad 
car," Harris says. "For there to be 
more Baracks, the conception of man- 
hood must be broadened so that 
young Black men can consider a 
whole new vista for themselves." 

Curtis Stephen is a freelance writer 
based in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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NAACP Convention: 100 Years 
Of Bold Dreams and Victories 



THIS YEAR, the 
NAACP celebrates 
its 100th anniver- 
sary and will hold 
its Centennial Convention in 
New York City from July 11- 
July 16. The theme for this 
year's convention, "NAACP: 
100 Years - Bold Dreams, Big 
Victories," aptlv describes the 
organization's forward-think- 
ing vision and achievements 
over the last 100 years. 

"We didn't change our 
name. People said we were out 
of date, and some of those 
organizations no longer 
exist," said Hazel N. Dukes, 
president of the NAACP New 
York State conference. "We 
have staying power." 

New York City was the 
place where a multiracial group of 
activists gathered in 1909 to start the 
National Negro Committee, which 
later became the NAACP. The fol- 
lowing year, the NAACP leaders 
took the case of a Black man unfairly 
convicted of murder all the way to 
the Supreme Court. Nevertheless, 
his death sentence was upheld. 
Despite the loss, the organization, 
along with brothers Joel and Arthur 
Spingarn, decided to continue to 
fight for fairness through the legal 




People said we were 
out off date. Some off 
those organizations 
no longer exist. 




system. One of the NAACP's most 
prestigious honors, the Spingarn 
Medal, bears the name of those early 
crusaders for justice. 

The convention is a "celebration of 
the hopes and dreams of people who 



believed in justice and equality," said 
Roslyn M. Brock, vice chairman of the 
NAACP National Board of Directors. 
"This is an opportunity to say thanks 
and celebrate the legacy of leadership 
[during] the 100 years of the 
NAACP," said Brock. 

The NAACP has invited all living 
past NAACP presidents to attend a 
special session and will acknow- 
ledge all former staffers. 

One of the highlights of this year's 
convention will be a plenary session 
that will feature past Spingarn Medal 
winners, including Rev. Jesse Jackson 
Sr., former Virginia Gov. L. Douglas 
Wilder and former NAACP president 
Benjamin L. Hooks. 

This year's Spingarn Medal recip- 
ient is current NAACP Chairman 
Julian Bond. 

"I think that is the best choice 
that could have been made," said 
Hooks of the award. "He has given 
so much of his life to the [NAACP]. 
I wondered when they would get 
around to it." 

Bond will be the 94th recipient of 
the Spingarn Medal, and it is truly 
an indication of his life of service. As 
a student at Morehouse College he 
participated in sit-ins and later went 
on to be one of the co-founders of 
the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC). 

In 1965, Bond ran for a seat in the 
Georgia House of Representatives. At 
just 25 years old, he won easily but 
was barred from taking his seat by 
legislators who objected to his oppo- 
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sition to the Vietnam War. Bond took 
his case through the courts and dur- 
ing the process, ran in two elections 
for his own vacant seat, winning both 
times. Bond was finally seated after 
the U.S. Supreme Court decided 
unanimously in his favor. He ended 
up spending more than 20 years in 
the Georgia General Assembly. 

Bond's legislative activism con- 
tinued. In 1968, he was co-chair of a 
delegation challenging the all-White 
Georgia delegation to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in 
Chicago. There, Bond was nominat- 
ed to be vice president of the United 
States but had to turn it down 
because at 28 years old, he was too 
young. 

Following his politi- 
cal career, Bond moved 
into academics. Since 
the 1990s, he's been a 
history professor at the 
University of Virginia 
and a distinguished 
professor in residence 
at American University. 
He's served as chair- 
man of the NAACFs 
National Board of 
Directors since 1998, 
remaining a steadfast 
presence in the organi- 
zation through five 
periods of flux when the presi- 
dent/ CEO changed. 

"It is a great honor to receive 
the Spingarn Medal and to join a 
constellation of previous 
awardees," Bond said in a state- 
ment to Vie Crisis. "It is an injunc- 
tion to me to act as if I actually 
deserve it and will keep me on 
my toes for the rest of my life." 

The NAACP convention will 
kick off with greetings from 
New York Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg and New York Gov. 
David Paterson. Rev. Al Sharpton, 
president and founder of the 
National Action Network, will par- 
ticipate in the Prayer Breakfast. He 
noted that organizations like the 
African National Congress in South 
Africa patterned themselves after 
the NAACP. 

"The NAACP centennial is a 
monumental occasion for the coun- 
try and really for the world," said 
Sharpton. "It is a thread from 




Reconstruction to the election of our 
first African American president and 
will be at the forefront for the gigan- 
tic work that lies ahead." 

In conjunction with this year's 
convention, the NAACP will hold its 
25th Annual Lawyer's Continuing 
Legal Education Seminar (CLE). 
Workshops will include "Analysis of 
the Darfur Crisis from an 
International Law Prospective 
Update" and "African Americans 
and the Advertising Industry: A 
Case Study in Discrimination." 
Former Interim President Dennis C. 
Hayes will discuss "One Hundred 
Years of History: General Counsel's 
Forum: The NAACFs Contribution 
to Civil Rights Law," 
and Harvard law pro- 
fessor Charles Ogletree 
will present a seminar 
titled "Advancing the 
Civil Rights Agenda." 

Legal expert and 
television personality 
Judge Greg Mathis is 
the featured speaker at 
the National 
Membership 
Luncheon. For the 
youth, there will be 
sessions on 
unleashing political 
power, technology 
and online organiz- 
ing. 

Other conven- 
\ tion highlights 
include a two-day 
diversity job fair 
and a commerce 
and industry show 
with giveaways 
and product dis- 
plays from a host 
of companies. The 
Gospel 



New York State 
Conference 
President Hazel 
Dukes, top. 
Judge Greg 
Mathis. 



Extravaganza will 
feature such gospel 
greats as Hezekiah 
Walker, duo Mary, 
Mary and Smokie 
. Norful. 

"Yes, we will be 
celebrating," said 
Dukes. "The real excitement is that 
we have more work to do and peo- 
ple are returning to the fold of the 
NAACP." 

— Jada Bradley 
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A Vision for the New Millennium 




NAACP President 
and CEO Benjamin 
Todd Jealous 



THE NAACP - its hundreds of thousands of volunteers, sung and unsung heroes like 
all of you— is responsible for many of America's seminal moments. In each decade, 
we have been a powerful, transformative force helping our beloved country realize its 
own promise. 

Our genesis, one hundred years ago, was a small multiracial group of progressives who 
dared to come together in a tiny New York apartment to share a bold dream: an America 
free of the racial oppression that sullied the soul of our nation 300 years after slavery and 
threatened to kill Lincoln's dream of a united America. The NAACP was born of that noble 
vision advanced by such visionary thinkers as Ida B. Wells, Mary White Ovington, Walter 
White, Joel Spingarn and W.E.B. Du Bois. The new organization, radical for its time, 
launched a tenacious multi-decade struggle to successfully end the horror of lynch mobs. In 
1932, we took up the mantle to reverse Jim Crow, and two decades later, segregation was 
made illegal. In the wake of Brown v. Board of Education, a determined effort for political 
inclusion was launched, triumphing last year in the election of an African American presi- 
dent and the most Black elected officials since Reconstruction. The NAACP has always 
embraced the impossible, fearlessly marching forward at an unwavering pace. 

Our triumphs have not been ours alone. Ending lynch mobs against African Americans 
ended the horror for many other victimized groups including Catholics, the second largest 
lynched group in many states. Our fight against discrimination helped all disenfranchised 
members of our country open locked doors and break through barriers of inequity. Today, 
as we take legal action against banks, the results would make the industry more transparent 
and accountable for all. Our fight for policies that are smart on crime rather than just tough 
on crime will end the irrational practice of using prisons to address societal problems such 
as mental illness and drug addiction, for everyone. 

While we must continue to enforce our civil rights, our journey is evolved from 
human rights to civil rights and now back to human rights again. The transcendent vic- 
tory of ending slavery was borne of organizing a collective consciousness, inspiring a 
shared abhorrence of the violation of a fundamental human right to liberty. Civil rights 
was a battle to enforce the legal rights, enshrined in the Constitution, such as the 13th 
and 14th amendments, that grew out of that human rights battle. The impassioned fights 
to end Jim Crow and desegregate public schools were victories for civil rights. But now, 
the fight to ensure our children receive quality education is grounded in our belief that 
this is a fundamental human right. 

As we move forward in this new century, we can see the horizon of a new day when all 
live in safe communities and law enforcement will respect and protect our neighborhoods; a 
time when all children can blossom in a quality school — their potential nurtured and cher- 
ished to its fullest extent; when every worker in America has a fair chance for employment, 
education and advancement. These struggles — the fight for good schools, good jobs and a 
day beyond mass incarceration — are human rights struggles. 

In this next centennial, we set our vision on achieving a society where every human 
being's dignity and potential is respected and valued. And just as in the past, when we 
pursued the dreams that others insisted were beyond reach, we will embrace bold 
dreams and achieve big victories. 

Benjamin Todd Jealous 
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NAACP President Outlines 
Agenda for Next Century 




NORMOUS gains have 
been realized since the 
NAACP's creation by Ida 
B. Wells, Mary White 



Ovington and W.E.B. Du Bois at the 
start of the 20 tn century, including 
the abolition of Jim Crow laws, the 
passage of sweeping civil rights leg- 
islation and the end of the unquali- 
fied terror of state-sanctioned lynch- 
ing. However, there is more for us to 
do, a farther way to go, before we 
have achieved racial justice and the 
fulfillment of a civil and human 
rights agenda. 

Year One: Toward Safe 
Communities, Good Schools and a Fair 
Chance for All Americans, an NAACP 
White Paper authored by NAACP 
National Director of Research 
Monique W. Morris, with contribu- 
tions from Hilary O. Shelton, execu- 
tive director of the Washington 
Bureau, NAACP Congressional 
Analyst Carol Kaplan and John H. 
Jackson of The Schott Foundation 
for Public Education, outlines the 
NAACPs policy priorities toward 
the goal of fulfilling a progressive 
civil and human rights agenda. 

As a result, in year one of the 
NAACPs second centennial, the 
agenda for change is as ambitious as 
it is urgent, and it includes a plan 
for action on issues such as educa- 
tion, employment and public safety. 

A Smart and Safe Priority: The cre- 
ation of policing standards that 
support effective law enforcement 
in all communities. 

ONE OF THE NAACFs top priori- 
ties is to have safe communities for 
all. Racial disparities in the criminal 
justice system are increasing at an 
ever-alarming rate, particularly for 
African Americans, who represent 
13.5 percent of the U.S. population, 
but 28.2 percent of all people arrested 
and 50.7 percent of all juvenile arrests 
for violent crimes in the nation's 
cities, according to the FBI's 2007 
Uniform Crime Reporting Program. 

As a result, the NAACP will 
develop and implement a series of 
activities that will improve law 
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enforcement standards and practices. 
"Effective law enforcement includes 
the development of agency-wide poli- 
cies and practices that support and 
reflect a commitment to serve with 
integrity and fairness. This ideal 
should be visible in training curricula, 
reporting measures (including the 
disaggregation of data by race, ethnic- 
ity and gender), community policing, 
and a commitment to investigate 
homicide and other cases without 
judgment or prioritization of the race 
of the victim or judgment regarding 
the circumstances surrounding vic- 
timization," they write. "Additionally, 
in matters or circumstances in which 
there is questionable police conduct, 
community stakeholders should be 
empowered to form independent and 
fully resourced accountability review 
boards so as to maintain a standard 
of cultural competency, trust and 



excellence in law enforcement." 

Noting that imprisonment is an 
"expensive and ineffective strategy 
to address non-violent drug offend- 
ers," — the U.S. spends more than 
$44 billion to incarcerate more than 
two million adults in prison, mostly 
for non-violent offenses — the 
NAACP is calling for policymakers 
to invest "in the development of evi- 
dence-based, culturally-competent, 
gender-responsive, community-based 
alternatives for men, women and chil- 
dren convicted of non-violent offens- 
es." It recommends graduated sanc- 
tions such as community-based moni- 
toring, mental health treatment and 
multidimensional therapy. 

An Education Priority: Elevating the 
standards of education to ensure that 
all children have full access to an 
opportunity to complete a high 



quality education. 

IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF 
education for all Americans contin- 
ues to be an important priority of 
the NAACP. Despite progress, an 
education gap exists between Whites 
and their minority counterparts. The 
U.S. Census found that just 80 per- 
cent of African Americans age 25 and 
over have a high school diploma, 
compared with 89.4 percent of non- 
Hispanic Whites, 85.8 percent of 
Asians, and 60.6 percent of Latinos. 
Even more disturbing is the fact that 
only 17 percent of African Americans 
have a bachelor's degree or more, 
compared with 30.5 percent of non- 
Hispanic Whites, 49.5 percent of 
Asians and 12.5 percent of Latinos. 
These statistics become more prob- 
lematic when viewed in light of 
information from the Lumina 
Foundation for Education, which 
says that the U.S. will need at least 
60 percent of its population to pos- 
sess a post-secondary degree or cre- 
dential by 2025 to remain globally 
competitive. 



In order to elevate the nation's 
education standards, and the perfor- 
mance of African American children 
in our schools, Year One suggests 
that assessments be improved so 
that they prepare students for the 21 st 
century and that access to and afford- 
ability of post-secondary education be 
increased. The authors write, 
"Toward the goal of preparing our 
future generations of leaders, educa- 
tion tools must include testing, 
administrative and teacher assess- 
ments, increased availability of tech- 
nology, capital improvements for 
schools in need of repair, reduction of 
class size, improvement in the quality 
of curricula, among other strategies. 
...Policymakers should institutional- 
ize a Resource Accountability Metric 
designed to measure access for stu- 
dents to the core resources that they 
need to learn and become high per- 



In year one off the NAACP's second centenni- 
al, the agenda for change is as ambitious as 
it is urgent and it includes a plan for action. 
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formers, such as effective teachers, 
early childhood education, secondary 
language skills and college preparato- 
ry curricula." 

Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities (HBCUs), as well as 
community colleges and other insti- 
tutions that serve a high number of 
students of color who have not tra- 
ditionally had access to post-sec- 
ondary schools, must also be better 
supported in order to meet the 
nation's educational and economic 
goals. "The country's changing demo- 
graphics mandates a change in the 
educational trajectory for a significant 
number of African American and 
Latino children," the Year One 
authors write. "Toward increasing 
access for these populations, policy- 
makers should increase Pell and non- 
merit based grants, and ensure that 
these funds are available to all poten- 
tial applicants who qualify, regardless 
of prior criminal conviction history." 

An Economic Priority: Uniform 
federal measures to assure that eco- 
nomic policies do not violate 
important civil and human rights; 
establishing a study to explore the 
development of a uniform federal 
unemployment insurance benefit. 
AS THE NATION STRUGGLES 
through a recession, the NAACP 
will address issues of the economy. 
The White Paper discusses the chal- 
lenges, but also offers suggestions 
regarding how to enforce fair and 
transparent processes to support 
equal opportunity to the creation 
and retention of wealth. Combating 
discrimination in all aspects of the 
economy - from the recently passed 
stimulus package, to employment, 
lending, housing and health - will 
be critical to the work of the 
NAACP in this century. NAACP 
leadership argues for transparency 
and the establishment of neutral 
monitoring bodies to enforce fair- 
ness in the hiring process for jobs 
created by the federal government 
and every aspect of the federal stim- 
ulus package. It also encourages 
Congress to pass the Unemployment 
Insurance Modification Act. The 
leaders also call for the expansion of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (EEOC), the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance and 



others "in order to protect and 
monitor the civil rights of all potential 
applicants and to adequately respond 
to the increase in volume of cases that 
occurs during fiscal downturns." 

A Housing Priority: Establishing an 
immediate moratorium on foreclo- 
sure and judicial loan modifica- 
tions prior to the occurrence of a 
foreclosure. 

PREDATORY LENDING HAS had 
a major impact on African 
American homeownership. The 
White Paper notes a 2007 report by 
Freddie Mac showing that African 
Americans paid an average of 128 
points more for loans than their 
White counterparts. Data in the 
paper also shows that even when 
income and credit risk are equal, 
African Americans are 31 percent to 
34 percent more likely to receive a 
higher rate and subprime loans than 
their White counterparts. As a result 
of these disturbing statistics, the 
NAACP has made protection 
against housing discrimination a pri- 
ority. It recommends that Congress 
pass the Home Ownership Bill, 



In outlining the 
NAACP's vision for 
its second centen- 
nial, the leadership 
has issued a clear 
challenge to all 
members and peo- 
ple who care about 
justice in our time. 




which protects against predatory 
lending that Congress also pass the 
Foreclosure Prevention and Sound 
Mortgage Servicing Act of 2008; that 
a nine-month moratorium on fore- 
closures should be established; that 
low- and moderate-income housing 
stock be increased; and that more 
public discussion and action are 
needed on the issue of renters affect- 
ed by foreclosures. To protect 
against discrimination in lending, 



the NAACP states that the "Office of 
Contract Compliance, and other fed- 
eral enforcement bodies should inves- 
tigate and enforce the policies regard- 
ing the use of public funds not being 
used to support companies that 
engage in discriminatory actions." 

A Health Priority: Adopting poli- 
cies that provide health care to the 
uninsured in an effort to begin 
reducing health care disparities. 

THE NAACP continues its commit- 
ment to fighting ongoing disparities 
in health. It calls for standardizing 
public reporting on the quality of 
health services based on race and 
ethnicity in federally funded pro- 
grams. The organization has also 
made a commitment to addressing 
disparities in mental health services 
in communities of color, among 
other measures. 

IN OUTLINING THE NAACP's 
vision for its second centennial, its 
leadership has issued a clear chal- 
lenge to all members and people 
who care about justice in our time. 
No less ambitious are the NAACFs 
international priorities, which 
include enhancing aid, trade, eco- 
nomic development and human 
rights in Africa and the Caribbean; 
taking action in Darfur, Sudan; and 
reforming U.S. and European immi- 
gration law and policies so that peo- 
ple of color are treated as equitably 
as their White counterparts. 

Year One: Toward Safe 
Communities, Good Schools and a Fair 
Chance for All Americans concludes 
with the NAACFs commitment to 
continue the mission of working to 
ensure America's promise for all: 
"The victories of the past 100 years 
imbue us with the knowledge that 
with dedication and vigilance in our 
mission, we will succeed in realizing 
America's promise for all. ...To that 
end, we will enlist all of our 
strengths — from our grassroots 
members and partners to our youth 
and college chapters, as well as our 
branches, state conferences, regional 
offices, national staff, and national 
Board of Directors — to partner with 
the Obama Administration and 
Congress toward completing this 
unfinished journey." 

- Shannon Gibney 
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Former Kansas State President 
Is Honored by Community 




Louisa Fletcher was the first female president of the Kansas State NAACP Conference. 



LOUISA FLETCHER has 
spent most of her life 
fighting for equal rights 
in the small town of 
Bonner Springs, Kan. 

The 90-year-old helped shape the 
community of approximately 7,000 
by participating in marches for 
equal rights, providing housing for 
Black teachers and helping secure a 
grant that provided running water 
for Blacks. 

But perhaps Fletcher is best 
known for her role in taking the 
Bonner Springs Board of Education to 
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court in 1956. Working for the 
NAACP, she and her deceased hus- 
band, Allen, were among a group 
who pushed for a lawsuit filed on 
behalf of 14 Black children to integrate 
Bonner Springs schools. The district 
had refused to comply with the 1954 
Brawn v. Board of Education ruling. 

"If we wanted to see our folks 
move forward, we had to fight to get 
it. They weren't just going to give it to 
us," says Fletcher, who was recently 
inducted into the Bonner Springs 
High School Hall of Fame. 

Fletcher is a founding member of 



the Bonner Springs branch of the 
NAACP and the first female presi- 
dent of the Kansas State NAACP 
Conference. She also served on the 
NAACP National Board of Directors 
for 15 years. 

"A lot of young people now don't 
realize in Bonner Springs there was 
still segregation in schools, and she 
was instrumental in taking it to 
Kansas to get it changed," says 
Mary Kimbrough, president of the 
Bonner Springs NAACP. 

Kimbrough, 72, has known 
Fletcher her entire life. 

"She has always been a person 
on the front lines or in the trenches 
trying to get justice for all people," 
Kimbrough says. 

Fletcher was born in Indepen- 
dence, Kan., on Jan. 3, 1919. She had 
seven siblings, who are all now 
deceased, and she attended the segre- 
gated Lincoln Elementary School. The 
school, now a Head Start program, 
was renamed the Louisa Fletcher 
Learning Center last year. 

Fletcher moved to Bonner 
Springs when she was 5 and says 
Blacks were only allowed to live in a 
certain area of town. 

She became involved in many 
demonstrations and was once part of 
an effort to get Blacks, who today rep- 
resent about 4 percent of the town's 
population, to vote against obtaining 
bonds for a new city school. Blacks 
wouldn't be allowed to attend the 
school, Fletcher says, so she encour- 
aged them to vote against it. 
However, the vote passed by a nar- 
row margin. 

"It didn't quite fail, but it awak- 
ened them," Fletcher says. 

The Fletchers, who had one son, 
Jerold, now deceased, also fought to 
get Black teachers in the Bonner 
Springs schools. The first Black high 
school teacher hired was Effie 
Boldridge, who taught Spanish. The 
Fletchers, who owned real estate in 
the Bonner Springs area, rented the 
apartment attached to their house to 
Boldridge. They later rented to sev- 
eral other Black teachers who came 
to the district, Fletcher says, because 
there were no other suitable housing 
options at the time. 

Fletcher studied business admin- 
istration at the Chicago Technical 
Business Institute and human rela- 
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tions at the Kansas State University 
Extension. She also trained in man- 
agement with the U.S. Equal 
Opportunity Employment 
Commission and in labor manage- 
ment with the Civil Service 
Commission (now the Office of 
Personnel Management). 

Most of Fletcher's career was 
spent working for the government. 
She worked for the U.S. Navy, the 
U.S. Treasury Department and the 
U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare's Social 
Security Administration, where she 
stayed for more than two decades. 

In 1977, Fletcher was the only 
African American appointed by Gov. 
Robert Bennett to a four-year term 
on the Kansas Public Employee 
Relations Board. She was re-appoint- 
ed in 1981 by Gov. John Carlin. 

During her time with the board, 
Fletcher traveled with a delegation 



"She has always 
been a person on 
the front lines or in 
the trenches." 



to China, Russia and Finland. 

Fletcher is still active in the 
NAACP, and attends every meeting. 
Fletcher, who is instrumental in 
recruiting new members, says she 
continues to work for the organiza- 
tion because there is still a lot to be 
done, noting how the economic 
downturn has affected Blacks dis- 
proportionately, including the num- 
ber of people who have lost their 
jobs and homes. 

"There are a lot of people who 
think we already made it and think 
we don't really need the organiza- 
tion, which is not true," says 
Fletcher, who has five grandchildren 
and 11 great-grandchildren. 

Fletcher hopes her life-long fight 
for equal rights has made it easier 
for others. 

"We need to reflect upon what our 
ancestors have done for us," Fletcher 
says. "Each of us needs to do some- 
thing in life that is positive or some- 
thing that will help someone else." 

— Cynthia Yeldell 



The object of this publication is to 
set forth those facts and arguments 
which show the danger of race preju- 
dice, particularly as manifested to-day 
toward colored people. It takes its 
name from the fact that 
the editors believe that 
this is a critical time in the 
history of the advance- 
ment of men. Catholicity 
and tolerance, reason and 
forbearance can to-day 
make the world-old 
dream of human brother- 
hood approach realiza- 
tion: while bigotry and 
prejudice, emphasized 
race consciousness and 
force can repeat the awful history of 
the contact of nations and groups in 
the past. We strive for this higher and 
broader vision of Peace and Good 
Will. 

The policy of The Crisis will be sim- 
ple and well defined: 

It will first and foremost be a news- 
paper: it will record important hap- 
penings and movements in the world 
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which bear on the great problem of 
inter-racial relations, and especially 
those which affect the Negro- 
American. 
Secondly, it will be a review of opin- 
ion and literature, re- 
cording briefly books, 
articles, and important 
expressions of opinion in 
the white and colored 
press on the race prob- 
lem. 

Thirdly, it will publish a 
few short articles. 

Finally, its editorial page 
will stand for the rights of 
men, irrespective of color 
or race, for the highest 
ideals of American democracy, and for 
reasonable but earnest and persistent 
attempt to gain these rights and realize 
these ideals. The magazine w ill be the 
organ of no clique or party and will 
avoid personal rancor of all sorts. In 
the absence of proof to the contrary it 
will assume honesty of purpose on the 
part of all men, North and South, white 
and black. - IT./:. ft. 0* Boh 
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North Carolina 
Voters Change 
State From 
Red to Blue 



N 



OV. 4 SEEMS like a dis- 
tant memory now that 
President Barack 
Obama is in the White 



University in Durham. 

The N.C. NAACP began its strat- 
egy more than a year before the elec- 
tion. In early 2007 at its Historic 
Thousands on Jones Street rally and 
march, the North Carolina NAACP 
unveiled a 14-point People's Agenda, 
drafted for the General Assembly as a 
blueprint for change. Among many, a 
golden nugget: a progressive push 
with Democracy North Carolina and 
other coalitions for same-day registra- 
tion and early voting. 




Students from North Carolina Central University marched to the polls to vote early. 



House. But North Carolina's impact 
on both the Democratic primary and 
general election was decisive. So, 
too, was the deliberate work of the 
North Carolina NAACP. 

Just as Obama's campaign flour- 
ished in relatively unchartered terri- 
tories as he convened a diverse 
coalition of supporters and courted 
young voters, the N.C. NAACP had 
a similar strategy to expand the elec- 
torate by reaching out to educate 
non-traditional voters and ex-felons 
alike, said Jarvis A. Hall, state 
NAACP political action chairman. 
Hall pointed out that North Carolina 
— known to lean toward the conser- 
vative politics of Jesse Helms — 
turned blue, or Democratic. 

"It took a long time to turn blue," 
said Hall, director of the Institute for 
Civic Engagement and Social 
Change at North Carolina Central 



The law allowed people to regis- 
ter and vote between 19 and three 
days before Election Day. North 
Carolina was the onlv southern state 
to adopt the law. 

"We fought for it not knowing 
the epic political campaign that 
would be going on in 2008," said 
Rev. William Barber II, president of 
the N.C. NAACP. "We fought as a 
matter of furthering voting rights 
and civil rights so that people who 
decide late ... still have a right to 
vote in this country." 

The state conference implement- 
ed other voter empowerment strate- 
gies as well, focusing efforts on com- 
munities with high African 
American voting age populations. 
For example, the Voter Education, 
Protection, Registration, 
Empowerment and Participation 
project was introduced by Barber on 
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the 40th anniversary of the assassi- 
nation of Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. 

Leading up to the May primary 
the N.C. NAACP hosted four train- 
ing sessions across the state that were 
open to branch leaders, churches and 
civic and community organizations. 
Simultaneously, an aggressive radio 
campaign aired statewide, and more 
than 100,000 robo-calls were blasted 
to areas with high populations of 
African Americans and other minori- 
ties with voting and voter registra- 
tion histories. 

After the primary, the N.C. 
NAACP sent more than 300,000 
additional robo-calls, pushed non- 
partisan get-out-the-vote messages 
via Radio One and launched an 
Internet campaign. 

"We were politically active and 
still true to our nonpartisanship," 
said Amina Turner, executive direc- 
tor of the N.C. NAACP. 

In addition, the state conference 
collaborated with African American 
media organizations to promote the 
Millions Voting March. The march 
called for a massive turnout of college 
students at the polls and for at least a 
million minorities to cast ballots. 

At N.C. Central University 
(NCCU) in Durham, 2,000 students 



There was a record 
turnout among North 
Carolina voters, 
including more than 
1.2 million Black and 
Brown people. 




marched to the polls to vote early. In 
all, the campus had a 90 percent 
voter turnout in the NCCU precinct. 

"One of the major things we 
learned is that students are a major 
asset to any voter empowerment 
project," Turner said. "They're better 
advocates than baby boomers [at] 
speaking to their peers." 

Another component of success 
was the request for Saturday and 
Sunday early-voting sites. Sunday 
sites were secured in 15 counties. 
The NAACP-led "Souls to the Polls" 
initiative ensured rides to churchgo- 



ers to vote after Sunday service, 
Barber said. 

As expected, the group encoun- 
tered several scare tactics. For 
example, the NAACP filed a federal 
complaint with the Justice 
Department when early voters in 
Craven County found a marred pic- 
ture of Barack Obama on a casket 
next to a sign that said, "Joe the 
Plumber taxed to death," outside 
their polling place. 

"People had to file by it like at a 
funeral," Barber said. 

Nevertheless, the organization 
remained steadfast. In October, 
NAACP President and CEO 
Benjamin Todd Jealous, in town for 
the annual state convention, spoke 
at a news conference. He also visit- 
ed St. Augustine's College in 
Raleigh. Other big names came to 
the state to help as well. Actor 
Danny Glover, for example, 
joined in door-to-door can- 
vassing, Barber said. 

In addition, the state con- 
ference worked to prevent 
major Election Day chal- 
lenges. For example, the 
organization ensured that 
the polls would be open late 
and that voting snafus or 
delays that happened dur- 
ing the primaries, such as a 
power outage or jammed 
ballot box, did not happen 
on Election Day. They also 
worked to correct errors that 
left people who had voted 
in the primary off the 
precinct rolls for the general election. 

Their work was not in vain. 
There was a record turnout among 
North Carolina voters. More than 
1.2 million Black and Brown people 
in the state went to the polls for the 
general election. 

"North Carolina was important 
because, if you look back at the pri- 
mary, it was sort of the tipping 
point in determining the outcome 
of the presidential nomination," 
Hall said. "Just (considering) the 
fact that North Carolina, very simi- 
lar to other southern states, had not 
voted for a Democrat since Jimmy 
Carter in 1976, it really showed this 
is a new day for North Carolina in 
terms of the electorate." 

— Lori D. R. Wiggins 



Del. Governor 

Recognizes 

Centennial 



N FEBRUARY, the Delaware 
State Conference of NAACP 
J^B Branches joined the ranks of 

I conferences and branches 
nationwide to receive commendations 
from government officials celebrating 
the NAACFs centennial. The official 
proclamation, signed by Delaware 
Gov. Jack Markell, recognized the 
NAACFs 100-year mission of ensur- 
ing political, social and economic 
equality for all, and its successes in 
eliminating racial hatred "even in 
the face of overt and violent racial 
hostility." 

Representatives from Delaware's 




six NAACP branches — Bear, Central 
Delaware, Lower Sussex, 
Milford/Slaughter Neck, Newark and 
Wilmington — attended the procla- 
mation signing at the Capitol in 
Dover, Del. Although no representa- 
tives from the state's college chapters 
or prison branch could attend, Wilson 
said there was a strong feeling of 
unity in the room. It's a feeling he'd 
like to extend through the Centennial 
Convention in July. 

"To get this from the governor, it 
means a lot to all of us in Delaware," 
said Cecil C. Wilson, president of the 
Delaware State Conference. "Every 
member and every officer in Delaware 
is a leader, not because of carrying the 
card, but by their actions." 

— Sufiya Abdur-Rahman 
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On Centennial, Image Awards 
Pay Tribute to NAACP's Fight 



IT WAS A NIGHT of historic 
proportions as leaders in 
entertainment, politics and 
civil rights gathered at the 
Shrine Auditorium in Los Angeles to 
honor the nation's oldest and largest 
civil rights organization as it cele- 
brated 100 years of fighting for 
equality and justice. 

"Many of us would not be here if 
not for the NAACP," said actor, 
author and Image Award winner 
Hill Harper. 

That was the sentiment of most at 
the Image Awards, which were tele- 
cast on the 100th anniversary of the 
NAACFs founding. The organiza- 
tion was lauded for its role in helping 
to create a more just society in which 
people of every creed, color, gender 
or religion would be treated fairly. 

"The NAACP has proven to our 
country and the entire world that 
we can go far," said former Vice 
President Al Gore, who received the 
Chairman's Award along with 
Nobel Peace Prize winner Wangari 
Maathai. 

The show, hosted by Halle Berry 
and Tyler Perry, opened with a mov- 
ing performance by megastar 
Beyonce. There were also perfor- 
mances by Seal, will.i.am, Stevie 
Wonder and Def Poetry poets. The 





Image Awards recognized the work 
of A-list stars including Sean 
"Diddy" Combs, Tracee Ellis Ross 
and Taraji P. Henson, who was nom- 
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Left, actress Taraji P. Henson receives 
an award for her performance in The 
Curious Case of Benjamin Button. Top, 
former boxing champ Muhammad Ali, 
with his wife, Lonnle, accepts the 
President's Award. Seal sings a moving 
tribute to the legacy of the NAACP. 
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inated for an Oscar for her role in 
Hie Curious Case of Benjamin Button. 

Academy Award winner Jennifer 
Hudson received a standing ovation 
for her rousing 
version of "The 
Impossible Dream" 
during a tribute to 
boxing champ 
Muhammad Ali. 

Ali received 
the President's 
Award. The 
crowd, including 
his daughter 
Laila, came to 
their feet to honor 
the champ. 

"Muhammad 
finds himself 
being presented 
with the NAACP 
President's Award 
as we have our 
nation's first 
Black president," 
said Ali's wife, 
Lonnie, who 
spoke on behalf of 
her husband. "Be 
positive. 
Volunteer. 
President Obama 
and his wife, 
Michelle, have set 
the example." 

Will Smith, 
who was nomiat- 
ed for an Academy Award as the 
lead in the film version of Ali's life, 
echoed her sentiments. 

"My parents always told me that 
you can be whatev- 
er you want to be, 
you can do whatev- 
er you want to do," 
Smith said. "He 
who says he can 
and he who says he 
can't are both usu- 
ally right." 

There is no 
greater example 
than President 
Barack Obama, the 
nation's first 
African American President. Obama 
made an appearance via satellite 
and noted that the "NAACP is as 
relevant as ever." 

— Lottie L. Joiner 



Con 
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Awards Winners 




Outstanding Motion Picture 
The Secret Life of Bees (Fox 
Searchlight) 

Outstanding Actor in a Motion 
Picture 

Will Smith, Seven Pounds 
(Columbia Pictures) 

Outstanding Actress in a Motion 
Picture 

Rosario Dawson, Seven Pounds 
(Columbia Pictures) 

Outstanding Supporting Actor 
in a Motion Picture 
Columbus Short, Cadillac 
Records (Sony Music Film/ 
Parkwood Pictures) 

Outstanding Supporting Actress 

in a Motion Picture 

Taraji P. Henson, The Curious 

Case of Benjamin Button 

(Paramount) 

Outstanding Independent 
Motion Picture 
Slumdog Millionaire (Fox 
Searchlight) 

Outstanding Foreign Motion 
Picture 

The Class (Sony Pictures 
Classics) 

Television Categories 

Outstanding Comedy Series 
Tyler Perry's House of Payne 
(TBS) 

Outstanding Actor in a Comedy 
Series 

La Van Davis, Tyler Perry's 
House of Payne (TBS) 

Outstanding Actress in a 

Comedy Series 

Tracee Ellis Ross, Girlfriends 

(CW) 

Outstanding Supporting Actor 
in a Comedy Series 
Lance Gross, Tyler Perry's 
House of Payne (TBS) 

Outstanding Supporting Actress 
in a Comedy Series 
Keshia Knight Pulliam, Tyler 
Perry's House of Payne (TBS) 

Outstanding Drama Series 
Grey's Anatomy (ABC) 

Outstanding Actor in a Drama 



Series 

Hill Harper, CSLNY (CBS) 

Outstanding Actress in a Drama 
Series 

Chandra Wilson, Grey's 
Anatomy (ABC) 

Outstanding Supporting Actor 

in a Drama Series 

Taye Diggs, Private Practice 

(ABC) 

Outstanding Supporting Actress 
in a Drama Series 
Angela Bassett, ER (NBC) 

Outstanding Television Movie, 
Mini-Series or Dramatic Special 
A Raisin in the Sun (ABC) 

Outstanding Actor in a 
Television Movie, Mini-Series or 
Dramatic Special 
Sean Combs, A Raisin in the 
Sun (ABC) 

Outstanding Actress in a 
Television Movie, Mini-Series or 
Dramatic Special 
Phylicia Rashad, A Raisin in the 
Sun (ABC) 

Outstanding Actor in a Daytime 
Drama Series 

Bryton McClure, The Young and 
the Restless (CBS) 

Outstanding Actress in a 
Daytime Drama Series 
Debbi Morgan, All My Children 
(ABC) 

Outstanding News/ Information 
- (Series or Special) 
In Conversation: "The Michelle 
Obama Interview" (TV One) 

Outstanding Talk - (Series) 
The View (ABC) 

Outstanding Reality - (Series) 
American Idol 7 (Fox) 

Outstanding Variety - (Series or 
Special) 

UNCFAn Evening of Stars: 
"Tribute to Smokey Robinson" 
(Syndicated) 

Outstanding Children's Program 
Dora the Explorer (Nickelodeon) 

Outstanding Performance in a 
Youth/ Children's Program - 
(Series or Special) 
Keke Palmer, True Jackson 



(Nickelodeon) 
Outstanding Documentary 
The Black List (HBO) 

Writing Categories 

Outstanding Writing In a 

Comedy Series 

Erica D. Montolfo, The Game, 

"White Coats and White Lies" 

(CW) 

Outstanding Writing in a 
Dramatic Series 
Shonda Rhimes, Grey's 
Anatomy, "Freedom Part 1 & 2" 
(ABC) 

Outstanding Writing in a Motion 
Picture (Theatrical or 
Television) 

Jenny Lumet, Rachel Getting 
Married (Sony Pictures Classics) 



Outstanding Directing in a 
Comedy Series 

Kevin Sullivan, 30 Rock, "MILF 
Island" (NBC) 

Outstanding Directing in a 
Dramatic Series 
Ernest Dickerson, Lincoln 
Heights, "The Day Before 
Tomorrow" (ABC Family) 

Outstanding Directing in a 
Motion Picture (Theatrical or 
Television) 

Gina Prince-Bythewood, The 
Secret Life of Bees (Fox 
Searchlight) 

Recording Categories 

Outstanding New Artist 
Jennifer Hudson (Arista) 

Outstanding Male Artist 
Jamie Foxx (J Records) 

Outstanding Female Artist 
Beyonce (Music World/ 
Columbia Records) 

Outstanding Duo, Group or 
Collaboration 

Jennifer Hudson feat. Fantasia, 
"I'm His Only Woman" (Arista) 

Outstanding Jazz Artist 
Natalie Cole, Still Unforgettable 
(DMI Records) 

Outstanding Gospel Artist - 
(Traditional or Contemporary) 
Mary Mary (Columbia Records) 

Outstanding World Music Album 



Cheryl Keyes, Let Me Take You 
There (Keycan Records) 

Outstanding Music Video 
"Yes We Can," will. i. am (will.i.am 
Music Group/ Interscope) 

Outstanding Song 
"Yes We Can," will.i.am 
(William Music Group/ 
Interscope) 

Outstanding Album 
Jennifer Hudson, Jennifer 
Hudson (Arista) 

Literature Categories 

Outstanding Literary Work - 
Fiction 

In the Night of the Heat: A 
Tennyson Hardwick Novel, 
Blair Underwood, Tananarive 
Due, Steven Barnes (Atria 
Books/ Simon & Schuster) 

Outstanding Literary Work - 
Non-Fiction 

Letter to My Daughter, Maya 
Angelou (Random House) 

Outstanding Literary Work - 
Debut Author 

Barack, Race, and the Media: 
Drawing My Own Conclusion, 
David Glenn Brown (David G. 
Brown Studios) 

Outstanding Literary Work - 
Biography/ Auto-Biography 
The Legs Are the Last to Go, 
Diahann Carroll (Amistad) 

Outstanding Literary Work - 
Instructional 

32 Ways to Be a Champion in 
Business, Earvin "Magic" 
Johnson (Crown Business) 

Outstanding Literary Work - 
Poetry' 

Hip Hop Speaks to Children: A 
Celebration of Poetry With a 
Beat, Nikki Giovanni (Source 
Books/ Jabberwocky) 

Outstanding Literary Work - 
Children 

Barack Obama: Son of Promise, 
Child of Hope, Nikki Grimes; 
Illustrator, Bryan Collier (Simon 
& Schuster) 

Outstanding Literary Work - 
Youth/ Teens 
Letters to a Young Sister: 
Define Your Destiny, Hill 
Harper (Gotham Books) 
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Texas State Conference Fights 
To Help Displaced Voters 
Have a Voice in Elections 



IN SEPTEMBER 2008, 
Hurricane Ike descended on 
Texas. Many residents of 
Galveston, an island south of 
Houston, were among those who had 
to flee to escape the deadly, Category 
2 hurricane. Thev were not only dis- 
placed from home, many were also 
displaced from voting in last fall's 
local, state and national elections. 

To vote in Texas, citizens must 
present some form of identification, 
such as a voter registration card, but 
hurricane victims, some of whom 
had lost everything, were unlikely to 
have these items. In addition, many 
who were evacuated were far from 
the jurisdictions where they were 
registered. Evacuees went to shelters 
all over the state, and at election 
time, some were still residing in 
cities such as Austin, San Antonio, 
El I'aso and I >allas. 

The trauma of the storm, com- 
bined with stringent voting regula- 
tions, made it difficult for those dis- 



placed by Hurricane Ike to vote, 
whether they were evacuated far 
away or stayed closer to Galveston. 

"In a state of emergency some 
rules should be relaxed. FEMA and 
the local and national governments 
weren't working together," said 
Shirley Fanuiel, a coordinator with 
the Texas State Conference of NAACP 
Disaster Response Committee. 

Although one state official pro- 
posed a plan for "super precincts" 
that would have allowed displaced 

The trauma off the 
storm, combined 
with stringent voting 
regulations, made it 
difficult for those dis- 
placed by Hurricane 
Ike to vote. 



voters to vote in any Galveston coun- 
ty precint, Galveston's County Clerk 
rejected the idea. According to the 
county, there was not enough rime 
to make the necessary changes to 
create "super precincts." 

"Having their rights stripped 
away at this particular time was 
devastating. This affected not only 
the presidential election, but the dis- 
trict elections too," said Carol 
Moore, who is also a coordinator 
with the Texas State Conference of 
NAACP Disaster Response 
Committee. 

Initially, when members of the 
NAACP Texas State Conference 
tried to get information in order to 
contact displaced voters, they were 
met with resistance from FEMA, as 
well as from the local, state, and 
national governments. But after 
putting pressure on FEMA and 
invoking the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, the NAACP was able to get a 
list of the shelters and transitional 
housing facilities where Hurricane 
Ike victims were staying. 

The NAACP worked to get the 
word out about early voting, dis- 
tributed absentee ballots and collab- 
orated with groups such as The 
Jesse Tree, an umbrella organization 




A displaced resident leaves a FEMA distribution site in Galveston, Texas, for Hurricane Ike victims. 
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that integrates health care, social ser- 
vices and local ministries, to get out 
the vote. 

"We were trying to educate peo- 
ple about the importance of voting 
and about the importance of state 
and local elections," said David W. 
Mitchell, an NAACP member and 
the director of programs and ser- 
vices at The Jesse Tree. "To continue 
this work, we needed to work with 
groups like the NAACP." 

The NAACP also asked for a 
polling site to be set up at "Tent 
City," where many of those who 
were left behind in Galveston were 
staying. Fanuiel said it was a long, 
drawn-out process. 

"We lost so many votes," said 
Fanuiel, southeast regional coordina- 
tor for the Texas State Conference. 

Gary Bledsoe, NAACP Texas 
State Conference president, thinks 
that one of the reasons for the slow 
response was a desire to limit the 
impact of the African American 
vote, adding that after Hurricane 
Katrina, there was an "enormous 
electoral impact that folks aren't 
talking about." The Texas NAACP 
felt that something similar was hap- 
pening after Hurricane Ike and did 
what it could to stem the tide of lost 
votes. 

"The Obama administration 
needs to examine this issue. With 
global warming, storms will contin- 
ue to happen and displace voters," 
said Bledsoe. "They need guidelines 
so people can't take advantage of 
others' misfortune, which is what 
has occurred here." 

However, the Texas State 
Conference is not waiting on anyone 
else. It has mobilized to put more 
preventive measures in place so that 
similar things do not happen in the 
future. The NAACP joined forces 
with local groups such as the 
Galveston County Restore and 
Rebuild Committee so that NAACP 
workers could be trained to act 
quickly in a disaster. The group has 
also prepared a comprehensive dis- 
aster plan. 

"We are equipped with knowl- 
edge to do the things we have to 
do," Moore said. "If they call the 
NAACP disaster team, everyone is 
competent." 

— Jada Bradley 
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Bearing the Torch: Descendants of 
NAACP Founders and Icons 
Continue the Struggle for Freedom 




The family of NAACP attorney James M. Nabrit Jr., above; Opposite page top, 
Edward K. Kaplan with his father, Kivie Kaplan, former NAACP national president; 
and bottom, Michelle Duster, great-granddaughter of NAACP founder Ida B. Wells. 



By Sondra Kathryn Wilson 




HROUGHOUT ITS history, 
the NAACP has revealed 
the complexities of the race 
problem in this nation and 



emphasized the successes and possi- 
bilities of the African American com- 
munity, thus advancing race rela- 
tions and a new American con- 
science. 

Charles Hamilton Houston (1895- 
1950), special counsel for the NAACP 
during the 1930s, believed that an 
attorney was either "a social engineer 
or he's a parasite on society." Often 
referred to as "the man who killed 
Jim Crow," Houston helped lav the 
foundation for virtually every civil 
rights case before the United States 
Supreme Court, including the 
NAACP's victorious Brown i\ Board of 
Education decision. 

Houston's grandson, Charles 
Hamilton Houston III, is guided by 
his grandfather's principles of justice 
and equal access for all Americans. A 
lawyer and lecturer, Houston focuses 
on his grandfather's role in what 
some considered the most radical idea 
of the 20th century — the eradication 
of legal segregation. 

"It is a tremendous honor to carry 
the name of a man who literally 
changed the world by opening the 
educational system to African 
Americans," said Houston. 

He elaborated on the concept of 
"social engineering" from his law 
firm in Phoenix, Ariz. 

"African Americans as a whole — 
= not just those of us who are lawyers — 
I share a responsibility to be 'social engi- 
^ neers' because we've all benefited 
i from the sacrifices of our ancestors," 

5 said Houston. 

B 

| Another formidable icon in the 

8 NAACP's storied past was James M. 
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Nabrit Jr. (1900-1997), a distin- 
guished professor at the Howard 
University School of Law and later 
the university's president. Nabrit 
was one of the lawyers chosen to 
present arguments in Boiling v. 
Sliaqu; one of the cases folded into 
Brown v. Board of Education. 

James M. Nabrit III followed in 
his father's footsteps by becoming a 
civil rights lawyer. 

"Among my earliest memories of 
my father's work with the NAACP 
was when he served as counsel on 
the Lane v. Wilson case in Oklahoma 
— a 1939 case that excluded Blacks 
from voting. My father argued the 
case before the United States 
Supreme Court," Nabrit said. 

Continuing his father's dedication 
to the NAACP, Nabrit III joined the 
NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund in 1959. During 
his 30-year tenure with the fund, he 



won nine important civil rights 
cases before the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Few founders of the NAACP 
have equaled the prominence and 
esteem of W.E.B. Du Bois (1868- 
1963). Born in Great Barrington, 
Mass., Du Bois was among the "tal- 
ented tenth" who launched the 
Niagara Movement, a predecessor to 
the NAACP. 

Emulating Du Bois' remarkable 
record on social issues is his great- 
grandson, Arthur Edward McFarlane 
II, director of the asthma program for 
the Colorado Department of Public 
Health and Environment. 

McFarlane drew parallels 
between his work and the late 19th 
century pioneering research his 
great-grandfather conducted on 
social conditions of Blacks in an 
urban setting. Du Bois' findings 
were published in his critically 
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acclaimed book Tlie Philadelphia 
Negro (1899). 

"To accomplish his research, my 
great-grandfather went from door to 
door," said McFarlane. "But we go 
from phone to phone, targeting the 
community, parents and children. We 
identify persons with asthma and help 
them to create a health management 
plan to achieve quality outcomes." 

At speaking engagements, 
McFarlane tends not to dwell on his 
great-grandfather's scholarship, but 
what he stood for: his principles, 
integrity, work ethic. These personal 
qualities enabled Du Bois to emerge 
from the shadows of slaver}', through 
the rough-and-tumble years of Jim 
Crow, and into a complex America as 
the leading Black intellectual of his 
time. McFarlane tells the personal 
story of an American icon — the man 
he affectionately calls "grandpa." 

McFarlane's son, Arthur Edward 
McFarlane III, is also continuing Du 
Bois' legacy. 

"He is starting to explore his her- 
itage and enjoys speaking with 
young people about what his great- 
great-grandfather means to him," 
said McFarlane of his son. 

To the initial meetings of the 
NAACP, Mary Church Terrell (1863- 
1954) brought an inviolable self- 
esteem and Black womanhood. 
Born in Memphis, Term., and a grad- 
uate of Oberlin College, she was a 
women's rights advocate, author, 
civil rights activist and founding 
member of the NAACP. 

Her grandson, Raymond L. 
Langston, has been unstinting in 
keeping her legacy alive through his 
j5 programs of public works in the 
| areas of museum work, restoration 
y of historic homes and publishing. 

In 1915, Mary Church Terrell and 
J her husband, Judge Robert H. Terrell, 
j? built "Villa Aloha" on a property they 
S purchased in 1893 in Highland Beach, 
I Md. Highland Beach, founded by 
d Frederick Douglass' son, Charles, is 
z" the oldest African American summer 
| resort in America. Langston wrote 
* about the historical significance of the 
Se resort in the book Highland Beach on 
1 tlie Oiesapeake Bay: Man/land's First 
Si African American Incorporated Town, 
| which was published in 2008. 

"Most of my fondest childhood 
° memories of my grandmother are the 



weekends and summers we spent here 
at 'The Beach,'" recalled Langston. 

Following in his grandmother's 
footsteps, Langston took an active 
role to ensure that the historical sig- 
nificance of Highland Beach was 
integrated into the history of the 
state of Maryland. He played a piv- 
otal role in gaining funds for the pur- 
chase and restoration of Douglass' 
summer home — Twin Oaks. The 
house, now a museum, is registered 
on the U. S. Interior Department's list 
of historic places. 

Langston also had a hand in nam- 
ing a building in Washington, D.C., 
after his grandmother. Terrell Place 
honors Mary Church Terrell's efforts 
in desegregating the lunch counters 
in the city of Washington. As part of 




the project, Langston's family con- 
tributed memorabilia to portray her 
life and work. 

"The collection and four statues by 
the artist Elizabeth Catlett are now on 
permanent display in the lobby of 
Mary Church Terrell Place in our 
nation's capital," noted Langston. 

Like Terrell, Mississippi native 
Ida B. Wells (1862-1931) lived at a 
time when it was rare for a Black 
woman to speak out against unbri- 
dled racism and act with authority 



and competence on the national 
scene. A journalist, women's rights 
activist, civil rights leader and a 
founding member of the NAACP, 
Wells was willing to die for a free 
society, rather than live a life of sub- 
servience. She used the only weapons 
she had — her pen and the truth — to 
fight against a system of institutional 
racism. 

"I personally think she has been 
overshadowed by her male contem- 
poraries in history books," said 
Michelle Duster, a great-grand- 
daughter of Wells. "She defied 
stereotypes and expectations of 
African American women." 

For too long, this anti-lynching 
crusader's life and contributions liter- 
ally lay unrecognized in the annals of 
American history. Three generations 
of her descendants are now relentless 
in their devotion to their famous 
ancestor, who by her insights and 
skills helped to shape the nation's 
political and cultural firmament. 

The Ida B. Wells Memorial 
Foundation was established in 1988 
by five of Wells' grandchildren. The 
Chicago-based foundation seeks "to 
preserve and promote Wells' legacy 
of dedication to the principles of 
superior journalism, social justice, 
education, equality and integrity." 

In 2002, the foundation instituted 
the Ida B. Wells Journalism Award to 
call attention to Wells' distinguished 
career. The award also honors jour- 
nalists exposing "uncomfortable 
truths about race in American soci- 
ety." Duster has compiled and edited 
the critically acclaimed volume Ida in 
Her Own Words: Vie Timeless Writings 
of Ida B. Wells From 1893. 

"Ida B. Wells lived her life on her 
own terms," said Duster, a writer 
and speaker. "Her strength and 
determination to continually follow 
her own path, despite sometimes 
standing alone or facing criticism, 
has always been inspiring to me." 

Another founding member of the 
NAACP was Oswald Garrison 
Villard (1875-1949), a wealthy New 
York publisher and owner of Tiie 
Neiv York Evening Post. Villard was 
descended from an illustrious aboli- 
tionist lineage, including the famous 
abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison. 

"My grandfather heard discus- 
sions on the evils of slavery at the 
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knee of his grandfather," said 
Thomas H. Villard, the grandson of 
Oswald Villard. 

Thomas Villard continues his fami- 
ly's legacy of activism and giving 
back through his work with children, 
including those with disabilities. For 
the past two decades, Villard has 
guided youth on horseback trail rides 
in the San Francisco Bay area. 

"After 20 years of working with 
these children, the reward for me is 
the big smiles and happiness I see 
on their faces when they accomplish 
their goals," added Villard. 

Walter White (1893-1955) was 
executive secretary of the NAACP 
from 1931 to 1955. During his tenure 
as leader of the NAACP, he set the 
organization on a path of legal victo- 
ries and generated a civil rights rev- 
olution that changed the course of 
our nation's history. 

In the 1998 book, In Search of 
Democracy, Walter White's daughter, 
Jane White Viazzi, wrote an essay 
about the leader's roles as a father 
and NAACP official: "Walter White 
was the father I lived with under the 
same roof for over twenty years of 
my life, but whom I am still coming 
to know. Through my memories, 
through his writings, through the 
research and writings of others.. .he is 
still being revealed to me as extraor- 
dinary — for the exceptional breadth 
of his interests, for his energy and sin- 
gle-mindedness, for his vision of this 
country. I wonder what he would 
make of today's world of Black and 
White, whether the progress made 
would have given him some satisfac- 
tion. Yesterday's world certainly did 
not. In truth, Walter White was only 
half alive in any other context than 
the NAACP, and the civil rights 
struggle. He believed in both passion- 
ately, and he believed deeply in his 
own capacity to further them." 

Throughout the years, White 
Viazzi has made her father's life and 
contributions a priority in her life. 

"I didn't follow in his professional 
footsteps; I chose to become an actor, 
but I took with me into that career his 
and my mother's values of honorable 
behavior, high standards, openness to 
others' ideas, and belief in the impos- 
sible," White Viazzi said recently- 
"These days, because I feel that 
young America doesn't know him — 



thinking, as it seems to, that the fight 
for civil rights only began in the 1960s 
— I am Daddy's vociferous defender 
in any public forum I can find; in 
interviews, in oral histories, and soon, 
hopefully before I die, in a filmed 
documentary. Walter White was 
unique in this nation's racial history... 
in his physical appearance, in the way 
he thought, and in what he accom- 
plished." 

The indomitable Mary McLeod 
Bethune (1875-1955) was an educator 
and founder of Bethune-Cookman 
College (now University); founder 
and president of the National Council 
of Negro Women; the first African 
American woman to head a depart- 
ment of a federal office; and vice pres- 
ident of the NAACP from 1940-1955. 

Bethune's granddaughter, Evelyn 
Bethune, grew up on the campus of 
Bethune-Cookman College in 



American community demand no 
less from them. 

"The Black community is in chaos. 
We need everything" Bethune contin- 
ued. "We lost the best parts of who we 
are — being able to care for each other 
in our communities — in starting inte- 
gration and assimilation. This finan- 
cial crisis that our nation is in, some- 
thing good could come out of this. I 
hope it will cause us to think about the 
important things in life, much less 
about ourselves." 

Kivie Kaplan (1904-1975) was the 
beloved national president of the 
NAACP from 1966-1975; treasurer of 
The Crisis magazine; and chairman of 
the association's life membership pro- 
gram. His deep-rooted concern for 
improved human relations, especially 
for African American-Jewish relations 
kept him heavily involved in the 
affairs of both. 



"I wonder what [Walter White] would make of 
today's world of Black and White, whether the 
progress made would have satisfied him." 



Daytona Beach, Fla. The five 
grandchildren of Mary 
McLeod Bethune are a close- 
knit family who believe it is 
important to actively promote 
their grandmother's legacy. 

"We decided we had to do 
it. She wasn't just our 
'Mother Dear,' she was Mary 
McLeod Bethune," explained 
her granddaughter. 

Bethune and her siblings 
inherited their grandmother's 
boundless faith in God and her 
desire to work with others for 
the good of all. In the spirit of 
their heritage of education, 
civil rights advocacy, democra- 
tic ideals and faith in God, the 
family formed the Mary 
McLeod Bethune Educational 
Legacy Foundation Inc. The 
foundation seeks to ensure the 
continuation, growth and 
development of Mary McLeod 
Bethune's legacy of encouraging and 
promoting education and community 
service in a variety of platforms. 

Bethune and her siblings believe 
that the conditions of the African 
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A'Lelia Bundles, 
top, and Jane 
White Viazzi. 



As chair of the 
NAACFs Life 
Membership Program, 
Kaplan practiced what he 
preached: Every member 
of his family was a life 
member — wife, children, 
and grandchildren. One 
grandchild became a mem- 
ber when he was a mere 10 
hours old. Kaplan had to 
wait that long to get the 
baby registered. 

Two generations of 
Kaplans have followed in 
their ancestor's footsteps 
of service. They work on 
education programs and 
often note Kaplan's role as 
a Jewish American devot- 
ed to freedom and equality 
for all people. 

Kaplan's son, Edward 
K. Kaplan, said that the 
NAACP is part of their 
family heritage. In his book Spiritual 
Radical: Abraham Joshua Hesriwl in 
America, 1940-1972, the author honors 
his father and the NAACFs influence 
on his life and work. 
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Contact the NAACP Washington Bureau 
(202) 463-2940 for the latest copy of the 2008 
Congressional Report Card or access online at 
www.naacp.org 



Youth PROMISE Act 



Keeping Our Kids Out of Gangs 



The End Racial Profiling Act 



The Hate Crimes Prevention Act 




"Among the highlights of 'coming 
up in the NAACP/ I remember a rous- 
ing speech by the journalist Mai 
Goode praising my father, as he shout- 
ed, 'Kivie Kaplan is a White man, but 
his heart was Black!'" said Kaplan. 

Madam C. J. Walker, born Sarah 
Breedlove in Louisiana (1867-1919), 
personified the ascendance of Black 
entrepreneurship, philanthropy and 
social leadership. A member of the 
executive committee of the NAACP 
Harlem Branch, Walker was one of 
the organization's most prominent 
financial supporters and advisers. 
As the guardian of the Walker fami- 
ly legacy, A'Lelia Bundles, great- 
great-granddaughter of Madam 
Walker, is the foremost authority 
and spokesperson on her life. 
Bundles' legendary ancestor has 
been the subject of a number of her 
essays, articles and a critically 
acclaimed biography, On Her Oivn 
Ground, The Life and Times of Madam 
C. J. Walker (2001). 

"My personal journey to 
write.. .the first comprehensive biogra- 
phy of my great-great-grandmother 
really began before I could read," 
writes Bundles. "The Walker women 
— Madam, her daughter A'Lelia 
Walker and my grandmother Mae 
Walker — were already beckoning me 
at an early age, sometimes whisper- 
ing, sometimes clamoring with the 
message that I must tell their story." 

Bundles is a popular and tireless 
advocate of her great-great grand- 
mother's legacy, "especially her ability 
to empower women. In 1917, at her 
[Madam Walker's] first convention, 
she gave prizes to women who had 
contributed the most to charity," said 
Bundles. "That's the way I try to live 
my life — by giving back." 

The early activists of the NAACP 
created an enduring legacy. Their 
descendants have embraced their 
forebears' sense of righteous indig- 
nation, uncompromising struggle for 
justice and commitment to give back. 
The unstinting devotion of these 
descendants is a testament of their 
legacy as a gift to empower others 
on the high road to democracy. 



Sondra K. Wilson is the editor of the 
James Weldon Johnson papers and an 
associate of the W.E.B. Du Bois 
Institute at Harvard University. 
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Region I 

Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington (japan, Korea) 

While California's 
Supreme Court decid- 
ed to uphold the 
state's voter-approved 
ban on same-sex marriage, the 
California State Conference of the 
NAACP maintains its opposition to 
Prop. 8. An early supporter of full 
marriage rights for gay couples, 
state conference president Alice 
Huffman said civil rights activists 
are no less righteous when they 
advocate gay rights. "When we find 
another group fighting for their 
rights, we should stand up for that 
group," she said. The state confer- 
ence, which got support from the 
majority of branches on the issue, 
filed briefs with California's highest 
court against the ballot initiative. The 
national NAACP has joined 
California in opposing Prop. 8. 
» The Seattle King County NAACP 
is working to prevent the Seattle 
school district from closing five 
schools that predominantly serve 
children of color. The Seattle school 
board voted to shutter the schools 
and several programs in January to 
help close a budget gap, but James 



NAACP branches around the nation have been work- 
ing diligently in their communities. They are address- 
ing education and economic issues, police brutality 
and discrimination cases. Here are some highlights. 



Bible, president of the Seattle branch 
of the NAACP, said communities of 
color are unfairly being targeted. 
"It's tragic and it's purposeful and 
it's deeply concerning," Bible said. 
The branch held a march and a rally 
against the closures in February and 
filed 100 complaints with the U.S. 
Department of Education. It may file 
a lawsuit to keep the schools open. 
»When officials were slow to file 
criminal charges against the transit 
cop who shot and killed unarmed 
Oscar Grant on New Year's Day in 
an Oakland, Calif., train station, 
George Holland Sr., president of the 
Oakland branch of the NAACP, 
requested the state attorney gener- 
al's involvement. A week after the 
cop, Johannes Mehserle, quit the Bay 
Area Rapid Transit police force, 
Mehserle was charged with Grant's 
murder. Holland also met with 
BART police officers to discuss their 
lack of training and voice communi- 
ty concerns regarding the legal 
process. The Oakland NAACP will 
continue to demand justice in the 
Grant case, Holland said. 

Region II 

Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Nciv 
jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rlwde 



Island, Vermont (Germany, Italy) 

The Portland, Maine, branch 
is celebrating the appoint- 
ment of the city's first Black 
police chief, James Craig. 
Craig was unanimously voted into 
the post by the city council in 
March. He replaces Tim Burton, 
whose 2005 nomination was ques- 
tioned by the local NAACP. The 
protest led the Portland branch to 
meet with the city manager and 
advocate for more diverse hiring in 
city departments. Branch president 
and Portland's director of equal 
opportunity and multicultural 
affairs, Rachel Talbot Ross, said, "We 
went out and recruited the hell out 
of this thing." They found Craig, a 
28-year veteran of the Los Angeles 
Police Department. He took over in 
Portland in May. 
» The Pennsylvania State 
University chapter of the NAACP is 
decrying Gov. Ed Rendell's plan for 
tuition aid, saying it unfairly omits 
state-related institutions. The pro- 
posed Pennsylvania Tuition Relief 
Act would increase financial aid for 
students entering community col- 
leges and the state's 14 public uni- 
versities, but not state-related 
schools such as Perm State, Temple 
University and the University of 
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Pittsburgh. Kirin Kennedy, president 
of Perm State's NAACP, released a 
statement in March saying that the 
plan "reduces the choices of schools 
that students of low economic status 
can attend. Economic status should 
not be the key factor..." The NAACP 
chapter helped organize a March 
rally at the state capitol and is part 
of the petition drive patuitioncoali- 
tion.com to block the relief act. 
» Following the lead of the New 
York State Conference, NAACP 
branches from all over the country 
protested a Nexv York Post cartoon 
that was seen as an invitation to 
assassinate President Barack Obama. 
The editorial cartoon, published Feb. 
18, depicted a chimpanzee shot dead 
by two police officers with the cap- 
tion, "They'll have to find someone 
else to write the next stimulus bill." 
Hazel Dukes, New York State 
Conference president, issued a state- 
ment that day, saying, "Such a bla- 
tantly racist cartoon is not only highly 
disrespectful, but it is also dangerous- 
ly suggestive." On Feb. 26, NAACP 
branches in 55 cities participated in a 
"Day of Action" protesting the Post 
and Fox News stations, whose cover- 
age has been called racially biased. 

Region III 

Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Wisconsin 

The Battle Creek, Mich., 
NAACP held its annual 
Quiz Bowl in February, test- 
ing more than 250 young- 
sters on their knowledge of Black 
history. The tournament, which 
began in Battle Creek in 1991, is 
open to students grades 4 through 8. 
Four-member teams were quizzed 
Jeopardy-style on questions the 
branch created using the NAACP 
Centennial Legacy Calendar as a 
guide. First- and second-place win- 
ners earned gold and silver medals 
emblazoned with the NAACP logo, 
and all participants received 
NAACP T-shirts and backpacks 
filled with goodies. "We tell them 
everybody's a winner," said branch 
president Roberta Cribbs. 
» Due in large part to the work of 
the Cleveland NAACP, Cleveland in 
November changed a procedure that 
unfairly convicted more Blacks of 



drug felonies. Under the new policy, 
people caught with only trace 
amounts of drugs and crack pipes 
will no longer be charged with 
felonies, but rather misdemeanors, 
as is done in suburbs surrounding 
Cleveland. Citizens for a Safe and 
Fair Cleveland, chaired by James 
Hardiman, the Cleveland NAACP" s 
first vice president, led the push for 
the change and released a study last 
August showing the disparate 
impact of the old policy on African 
Americans. The group shared the 
study with city officials. 
» The Greater Indianapolis 
NAACP, along with 32 Indianapolis 
police officers and firefighters, sued 
the city, alleging discriminatory hir- 
ing and promotion practices. The 
lawsuit, filed in early February, 
claims the Indianapolis police and 
fire departments lack minority 
recruits and won't get many without 
diversity benchmarks, which were 
eliminated last August. "The mayor 
wants to have a diverse workforce 
but does not want to consider race 
as an issue. I don't know how you 
can do that," said Cornell Burris, 
president of the Greater Indianapolis 
branch. Weeks after the lawsuit was 
filed, the city updated its promo- 
tions system to supposedly encour- 
age diversity and fairness. 

Region IV 

Colorado, Ioiva, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming 
' n March, the Wichita, Kan., 
NAACP began participating in a 
new state subcabinet team to 
, study the disproportionate num- 
bers of minority youth in Kansas' 
child welfare and juvenile justice 
systems. Kevin Myles, president of 
the Wichita branch, said he began 
studying child welfare issues five 
years ago and lobbied the state to get 



I 



involved. "We saw family after family 
losing custody of their children. We 
saw that this was clearly a void and it 
was a void that the NAACP could fill 
and should fill," said Myles, who is 
also political affairs chairman for the 
Kansas State Conference. The Health 
and Human Services Subcabinet team 
is expected to report its findings and 
recommendations to the governor's 
office in the fall. 

» Under a partnership with Drury 
University, the Springfield, Mo., 
branch of the NAACP will set up 
offices in the university's diversity 
center and may establish a college 
chapter on the campus, which suf- 
fers from a lack of diversity. Wes 
Pratt, second vice president for the 
Springfield branch, graduated from 
Drury in 1973, and as an NAACP 
Youth Council president, he used to 
meet in Washington Avenue Baptist 
Church, which is now the diversity 
center. "It's interesting how we've 
come full circle," Pratt said. 



Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee 

The Georgia State Conference 
of the NAACP wants the 
state to apologize for slav- 
ery this year. "It's the right 
time and it would send the right 
message to people across the coun- 
try," said Edward DuBose, state con- 
ference president. In a January letter, 
DuBose asked Gov. Sonny Perdue to 
support the measure. Six other states 
already have resolutions apologizing 
for slavery. Georgia introduced simi- 
lar legislation in 2007, but it failed to 
gain consensus. 

» South Carolina is required to 
provide students with only a "mini- 
mally adequate" education, accord- 
ing to the state constitution, but the 



When officials were slow to file criminal charges 
against the transit cop who killed unarmed Oscar 
Grant, the Oakland Branch of the NAACP asked 
the state attorney general to get involved. 
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NAACP state conference is fighting 
to change that. The state NAACP is 
part of the petition drive goodbye- 
minimallyadequate.com. It seeks 1 
million signatures by next year to 
support a constitutional amendment 
establishing a "high quality educa- 
tion" standard. Lonnie Randolph Jr., 
president of the South Carolina 
NAACP, is state co-chair of the 
Education Equity Lawsuit, which 
began in 1993 when 36 South 
Carolina school districts sued the 
state to gain adequate funding. 
» A Meridian, Miss., street was 
renamed in February to honor long- 
time NAACP leader Obie Clark. The 
city council renamed 30th Avenue 
Obie Clark Drive nearly a year after 
the civil rights activist died from 
cancer. Clark was president of the 
Meridian-Lauderdale County 
NAACP for more than 25 years. 

Region VI 

Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas 

Following the fatal shooting 
of a 73-year-old man on his 
porch by a Homer, La., 
police officer in February, 
the Claiborne Parish branch of the 
NAACP has mobilized for justice. 
Several witnesses said that contrary 
to police reports, Bernard Monroe Sr. 
was unarmed when he was shot 
after police had chased a suspect 
through his home. The branch has 
enlisted the help of the FBI and the 
U.S. Department of Justice in the 
investigation. It also held a candle- 
light vigil and town hall meeting for 
community members. In addition, 
the branch drafted a resolution 
requesting that the FBI review all 
town officers' credentials and quali- 
fications. "We feel like they are not 
qualified. We're concerned," said the 
Rev. Willie J. Young Sr., president of 
the Claiborne Parish branch. 
» After police shot Robbie Tolan, 
son of famed baseball player Bobby 
Tolan, in his own driveway on New 
Year's Eve, the Houston NAACP 
raised questions of racial profiling 
and expanded its police complaint 
center. Police suspected that Tolan, 
23, and his cousin were driving a 
stolen car and confronted them in 
front of their home in the mostly 



White suburb of Bellaire. Tolan, who 
was unarmed, was shot, and D.Z. 
Cofield, first vice president of the 
Houston branch, says it was a mani- 
festation of the "systemic racism in 
Bellaire that is beyond racial profil- 
ing." Through its complaint center, 
the Houston branch has made it easi- 
er for citizens to file grievances 
against police with the NAACP act- 
ing as intermediary. "We will basical- 
ly walk the complaint through that 
process so that police departments 
cannot mtirnidate [citizens] out of 
their story," Cofield said. 



Region VII 

Maryland, Virginia, Washington, D.C. 

The Baltimore branch of the 
NAACP is challenging a 
new Baltimore police 
department policy of not 
releasing the names of officers who 
kill or injure people. City police shot 
21 people in 2008, killing 13 of them, 
and "changing the policy is not in 
the best interest of the community," 
said Marvin "Doc" Cheatham, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore NAACP. The 
branch met with the police commis- 
sioner to voice its opposition. Last 
year, after an officer who shot and 
killed 27-year-old Edward Lamont 
Hunt was named, the Baltimore 
branch asked the FBI to review the 
case and the officer has since been 
indicted on manslaughter charges. 
» Residents of the District of 
Columbia are close to getting a vote in 
the House of Representatives thanks 
to the work of the Washington, D.C, 
branch of the NAACP. The branch 
used a postcard campaign to petition 
for an end to DCs practice of taxa- 
tion without representation and 
actively lobbied legislators on Capitol 
Hill. In February, the Senate voted to 
give D.C. a House vote. Both the 
NAACP national office and D.C. 
branch are coalition partners of the 
advocacy group, DC Vote. That 
involvement was key to raising 
awareness, said Eugene Dewitt 
Kinlow, DC Vote's public affairs direc- 
tor and political action chair of the 
D.C. NAACP branch. "People might 
not know about this issue, but they 
know of the NAACP," said Kinlow. 

— Sufiya Abdur-Rahman 
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ATTENTION 

NAACP 

LIFE MEMBERS 

The NAACP National Board voted at the February 1998 
Annual Meeting that all Life Members are entitled to a subscription 
to The Crisis for 10 years of their membership. 

If your Life Membership predates 1998, you have 
stopped receiving The Crisis. 

The Crisis does not want to lose you, so please subscribe now! 





1 YEAR 


2 YEARS 


Digital Subscription 


$10 


$16 


Print Subscription 


$12 


$18 


Digital & Print 
Subscripton 


$20 


$30 



rales expire December 2009 

INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS - PLEASE ADD $6.00 

Please make checks payable to: The Crisis, 4805 Mt. Hope Drive, Baltimore. Maryland 21215 or 
subscribe online at: www.thecrisismagazine.com and Click on "Subscribe." 




You may also purchase an annual NAACP mem- 
bership at $30. Please remit the $30 directly to: 
NAACP Membership Dept., 4805 Mt. Hope Dr., 
Baltimore, Maryland 21215 

It is our pleasure to continue serving you! 
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OMETIMES BEING STRONG ';'TH|^ 
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